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In Memoriam 
This issue of the Journal of Education, that features the work of early career scholars, is dedicated to 
LU Lingzi 


as we respectfully join her family in the hope that her memory will endure as an inspiration to other young scholars. 





“While her dream has not been realized, we want to encourage others who have Lingzi’s ambition and dreams, 


and want to make the world a better place, to continue moving forward.” 


“We hope that everyone who knew Lingzi, and experienced the positive spirit and joy she had, will help carry on her spirit. 
We hope that everyone who has now heard about Lingzi will keep a memory of her in their hearts.” 


BU Today, “Letter from the Family of LU Lingzi,” April 19, 2013 
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Letter from the Editor 


ROSELMINA INDRISANO, BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


In what has become an annual theme, this issue of the Journal of 
Education presents the work of early career scholars, this time with 
a new feature, a reprint of an article published during the early 
career of a scholar who is now a distinguished leader in his field. 
In 1974—1975, P. David Pearson introduced an entirely new con- 
cept to the decades-long study of text complexity, a topic that has 
returned to prominence with the adoption of the 2010 Common 
Core State Standards. If we accept the traditional definition of a clas- 
sic as a timeless creation, Professor Pearson’s work is worthy of 
this honor. The article that follows also focuses on text, written 
decades later by Katherine K. Frankel, an early career scholar who 
presents an historical analysis of the ways a dialogue on the teach- 
ing of genre, generated by theorists and practitioners across time 
and place, has informed literacy instruction. She concludes with 
implications for contemporary classroom practice, particularly for 
students who have been underserved. These pieces are followed by 
a reflection by both authors in the form of a “conversation” 
between an advanced doctoral student and a senior scholar. The 
thoughts offered by Katherine K. Frankel and P. David Pearson 
will inspire both early career scholars and the senior scholars who 
are their mentors. 

In the case study that follows, Grace Enriquez invites us into 
the world of a young African American male. Here Derrick per- 
sists in his deep dedication to reading in all its complexities. We 
hear his voice and the voices of his teachers as they try to recon- 
cile Derrick’s perspective with their own, amid the varied chal- 
lenges that confront teachers and learners in the quest for 
understanding and success in contemporary urban schooling. 

Amanda K. Sommerfeld and Paul Bowen describe their efforts 
to guide promising students on the path to higher education. Their 
approach, the Trinity Education for Excellence Program, has been 
successful in helping urban youth to develop social and cultural 
capital, and promoting college enrollment and completion 
through values-based instruction. Their findings inform efforts 
conducted in other contexts, including homes, schools, and com- 
munity youth organizations. 

The final article, written by Sara Hartman, offers a rare oppor- 
tunity to gain insights into rural education that derive from a case 


study of an academic coach as she attempted to gain entry to 


vii 


classrooms in order to observe and guide mathematics instruction. 
The findings of this research center on both unique and common 
influential factors: the power of insider status; the importance of 
coach identity, mutual trust, and staff connections; and the chal- 
lenge of teacher resistance the coach strived to overcome. 

Given the theme of the issue, this letter returns to a reflection 
on becoming a researcher written by Katherine K. Frankel, an early 
career scholar, and P. David Pearson, her mentor, Nearing the end 


of their “conversation,” the early career scholar comments, 


We are all emerging and emergent literacy learners. The 
emergent principle applies equally well to research . .. One 
never knows so little that she doesn’t have something to con- 
tribute to a scholarly project, nor so much that she doesn’t 


have more to learn. (p. 33) 


This concept of the constancy of “emerging and emergent” learn- 
ing is later joined to another significant insight that speaks to both 


emerging and emergent scholars. 


. as I engage in this coauthoring endeavor with David, I 
wonder if the ability to see things in new ways is more a 
stance than a phase. As a “mature” scholar, David continues to 
challenge himself, his students, and the field of education as 
a whole to embrace new ideas, practices, and points of view. 


(p. 33) 


The evidence suggests that teachers and learners at many stages of 
development have been the beneficiaries of P. David Pearson’s 
lifelong stance as an emergent scholar and offers a worthy model 
for the early career scholar and for those at later stages of life’s 
trajectory. 

Later in this issue, there is a call for papers for the next Early 
Career Scholars issue that will be published in the spring of 2014. 
We invite early career scholars to submit their manuscripts as we 
continue our practice of honoring the work of scholars who are 
“emerging and emergent.” 

I close this letter with a respectful tribute to the memory of LU 
Lingzi, a Boston University early career scholar, to whom we ded- 
icate this issue of the Journal of Education. 
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The Effects of Grammatical Complexity on Children’s Comprehension, Recall, and 
Conception of Certain Semantic Relations (Reprint) 


P. DAVID PEARSON, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


ABSTRACT 


This study was designed 1) to provide an assessment of linguistic 
variables which affect the way in which children process verbal data 
when they read, and 2) to evaluate certain explicit and implicit 
claims emerging from research and opinion in the areas of readabil- 
ity analysis and psycholinguistics. A repeated measurement design 
for high and average achieving third and fourth graders yielded data 
which indicate that grammatical complexity is often an aid to com- 
prehension and recall rather than a hindrance. The results are dis- 
cussed in light of the implications they provide for writing 
children’s reading material, further readability analysis, and devel- 
oping models of performance for language users. 


Effets des complexités grammaticales sur la 
compréhension chez les enfants, leur rappel a la 
mémoire et leur conception de certaines relations 
sémantiques 


Cette étude a été congue afin de suppléer une évaluation des 
variables linguistiques qui influent sur la maniére dont les 
enfants assimilent les éléments verbaux. D’autre part, ]’étude 
voudrait évaluer certaines affirmations issues des recherches et 
des opinions dans les domaines de |’analyse de la lisibilité des 
textes, et de la psycholinguistique. Des experiences répétées de 
mesurage, destinées a des écoliers de haut et de moyen accom- 
plissement des 3eme et 4eme années de |’école élémentaire, 
ont produit des résultats qui suggerent que la compléxite gram- 
maticale peut souvent aider plutét que |’enfreindre la com- 
prehension et le rappel a la mémoire. On discute ces résultats 
en vue de la portée qu’ils pourraient avoir sur la composition 
des lectures pour les enfants, sur |’analyse de la lisibilité des 
textes et sur le développement de modeles de performance 


dans |’emploi de la langue. 


Efectos de la complejidad gramatical en la habilidad de 
los ninos para recordar su comprension y conceptuar 
ciertas relaciones semanticas 


E] presente estudio ha sido disefado 1) para proporcionar una 
estimacion de las variables lingiiisticas que afectan el modo en 
que los nifios procesan los datos verbales en la lectura, y 2) para 
evaluar ciertas aseveraciones explicitas e implicitas, surgidas de 
la investigacion y opinion en las areas del andlisis de amenidad 
en la lectura y de la psicolingiistica. Un diseno de medicién 


repetida para alumnos de tercer y cuarto grado, de mediano y 
alto rendimiento, proporciond informacion que indica que la 
complejidad gramatical, mas que un obstaculo, frecuentemente 
es una ayuda para su comprension y recuerdo. Los resultados se 
discuten a la luz de las implicancias que ellos proveen para 
escribir material de lectura para nifios, promover analisis de 
amenidad en la lectura, y desarrollar modelos de actuacién para 


aquellos que utilizan idiomas. 


This study consists of 3 separate experiments, 2 of which have 
several parts. Experiment 1 examined, through the use of wh-type 
questions, the effects of syntactic complexity on children’s com- 
prehension of causal relations and of modifying (adjective-noun) 
relations. Experiments 2 and 3 were conducted subsequent to 
Experiment 1 in order to shed some light on some of the ambigu- 
ous results emanating from Experiment 1. 

Experiment 2 examined children’s preferences among several 
syntactically different ways of expressing a common idea. Chil- 
dren were given a question to answer, followed by a set of state- 
ments, each of which contained the answer to the question. They 
were asked to rank the statements according to the degree of help- 
fulness each provided in answering the question. 

Experiment 3 examined differences between the syntactic form 
in which statements were read by subjects and the syntactic form 
in which the same statements were later recalled. 


PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 


Considering the 3 experiments as a group, this study was designed 
to provide an assessment of linguistic variables which might con- 
ceivably affect the way in which children comprehend verbal data 
when they read. It was simultaneously designed to investigate cer- 
tain explicit claims and implicit assumptions emerging from 
research and theoretical positions in the field of transformational- 


generative grammar. 


THEORETICAL POSITIONS UNDER CONSIDERATION 


Three theoretical positions are considered as possible candidates 
in explaining the data obtained in this study as well as that in 


related studies. 


From: Reading Research Quarterly, Volume 10, Number 2, pp. 155—192. Copyright 
© 1974-1975 by the International Reading Association. Reproduced with per- 


mission of John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 


The first theoretical position is referred to as the readability 
hypothesis because it emanates from assumptions and conclusions 
stemming from readability research. Broadly speaking, this 
hypothesis claims that sentence length and sentence complexity 
contribute to comprehension difficulty. 

The second theoretical position is the deep structure model. It 
arises from psycholinguistic research which has been based upon 
transformational-generative grammars (e.g., Miller and McKean, 
1964; Mehler, 1963). It attempts to establish correlates between 
operations used in transformational-generative grammar and 
operations used by people in processing verbal data. In short, it 
attempts to use a grammatical model as a psychological model. 
The relevant claim of such a model, as it relates to the 3 experi- 
ments in this study, is that as surface structure form (the way we 
see and hear language) approaches deep structure form (the state 
in which we consciously or unconsciously process and understand 
language in the mind), comprehension is facilitated. This facilita- 
tion occurs because the listener or reader must undergo fewer 
operations (transformations) in order to analyze, or break down, 
the surface structure form into deep structure form. 

The third theoretical position is referred to as the chunk model. 
It is called the chunk model because it claims that comprehension 
consists of synthesizing atomistic propositions into larger concep- 
tual or semantic units rather than analyzing complex units into 
atomistic propositions. If the surface form of a statement is 
already highly synthesized, comprehension is facilitated. If, on the 
other hand, the surface form is broken down somewhat (is closer 
to its deep structure form), comprehension is impeded. 

The chunk model and the deep structure model represent dia- 
metrically opposed theoretical positions. That which the chunk 
model predicts will be difficult, the deep structure model predicts 
will be simple, and vice-versa. The readability hypothesis represents 
a theoretical position near, but not identical to, the deep structure 
model. As will be explicated later, sentence length and grammati- 
cal complexity tend to co-vary with transformational complexity. 
That is, longer sentences and sentences with more subordinate 
clauses and phrases also tend to have more transformations. 


DISCUSSION OF RELATED READABILITY RESEARCH 


Classic Readability Procedures 


Since the readability hypothesis is one of the 3 theoretical posi- 
tions tested by the data from this study, it is useful to review the 
procedures used to construct a readability formula. 

The classic mode for constructing a readability formula 


includes these steps: 


1. A series of passages known to be graded with respect to diffi- 
culty is selected. The basis for grading the passages is usually the 
number of correct responses made by students judged to have 
the ability to read at various grade levels to a variety of multi- 
ple choice comprehension items accompanying the passages. 
However, more recently cloze test procedures have been used 


(e.g., Bormuth, 1966). 


2. All potential factors in the passages which might prove to be 
predictive of passage difficulty are enumerated. They may be 
formal factors: the number of words per sentence, the number 
of subordinate clauses, the number of prepositional phrases. Or 
they may be conceptual factors: the number of words with con- 
crete referents, the number of “vivid” words, the number of 
abstract words. Usually formula writers have resorted to formal 
factors because they can be more reliably and objectively meas- 
ured, Also, since they appear at the surface level, they do not 
require expert judgment concerning their occurrence. Gray and 
Leary (1935), who performed the “classic” study in this mode, 
began with 82 potential formal factors when they set out to 
develop a formula. They concluded that 44 of the factors were 
significantly related to reading difficulty. Bormuth (1966), in a 
more recent attempt, found over 60 formal (or structural) fac- 
tors that were useful in predicting comprehension difficulty. 

3. A multiple regression analysis is performed to determine which 
factors are most highly related to the criterion measure and at 
what point the inclusion of another factor in the regression 
equation ceases to yield a significant increase in the predictive 
power of the equation. 

4, Mathematical transformations are used to translate the formula 


into grade level equivalents (e.g., 3.2, 4.5, etc.) 


Factors Commonly Found in Readability Formulas 


While a variety of factors have appeared in different readability for- 
mulas, 3 types of factors consistently appear (Klare, 1963). First, 
almost all formulas have some measure of word difficulty. These 
usually turn out to be a direct or, more commonly, an indirect 
measure of word frequency. Second, about 60 per cent of the avail- 
able formulas use some measure of sentence length. Third, about 
30 per cent use some measure of sentence complexity (e.g., num- 
ber of prepositional phrases or the number of subordinate clauses). 


Uses of Readability Formulas 


After the regression equations are built, the formula is ready to use 
as an instrument to measure the difficulty of existing material or as 
an aid to use in constructing new material. Flesch (1945, 1946a, 
1946b, 1951), for example, has prepared several handbooks and sets 
of recommendations to guide a writer in constructing new materi- 
als. While some of his recommendations relate to conceptual ele- 
ments (abstractness/ concreteness), most are methods for reducing 
sentence length. For example, he recommends using as few adjec- 
tives and adverbs as possible and avoiding prepositions and replac- 
ing coordinating and subordinating conjunctions with periods. 
Such recommendations reveal a common error in interpreting 
correlational data by assuming that correlation means causality. 
The fact that sentence length, sentence complexity, or any other 
factor correlates with the difficulty people experience in answer- 
ing questions does not imply that altering those correlates will 
reduce difficulty. It may be that length and complexity are simply 


indices of complex semantic content; that is, a long or complex 
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Table 1. Studies Using Reading Comprehension Criteria 


Author(s) 


Independent Variable 








. Orndorff 


Long vs. short sentences 


No difference 





. Gibbons 


Long vs. short sentences 


Indeterminate 





. Holland 


Long vs. short sentences 


Indeterminate 





. Hites Long vs. short sentences 





Low vs. high vocabulary scores 





No difference 





No difference 





. Kueneman 


Low vs. high vocabulary scores 


No difference 





. Marshall 


Low vs. high readability scores 


No difference 





. Brown 


Low vs. high readability scores 





. Klare, Shuford, and Nichols 





sentence is long or complex because it represents a concept or 
principle that could not be communicated in simpler language. 


Experimental Studies Based on Readability Formulas 


An interesting question to ask is: If you have a concept that you 
want to communicate, what syntactic form should you select in 
order to maximize comprehension? Such a question cannot be 
answered by using correlational analysis. Its answer demands that 
semantic content be held constant, while syntactic form is varied, 
between versions of a passage. 

Several studies appear to have been designed to answer this 
question or similar questions. They fall out into 3 groups distin- 
guishable by their independent variables (see Table 1). All the stud- 
ies in group 1 used sentence length as the independent variable; 
those in group 2, word frequency; those in group 3, total readabil- 
ity score (an independent variable which included both sentence 
length and word frequency). The studies are summarized in Table 
1. The dependent variable in each was total score on a comprehen- 
sion test. 

An interesting pattern develops. There were no differences 
between versions when either sentence length or word frequency 
was the independent variable. The simultaneous application of 
both, however, appeared to do what neither could do alone. 

Unfortunately, there exists no single study which employed a 
design that permits one to measure the effects of either factor as 
well as the unique effects due to their interaction. 

It is highly unlikely that the studies in group 1 or 3 were ade- 
quate measures of the influence of sentence length. Adequacy 
depends on the kinds of questions that were asked in the compre- 
hension tests. For example, if one rewrites sentence (1) as sen- 
tence (2) (which, incidentally, takes Flesch’s recommendations), 
he is manipulating sentence length as a variable. If he uses question 
(3) to determine the influence of sentence length, he has provided 


an adequate test of its effect. 


(1) Because the dog barked a lot, the boy kicked the dog. 
(2) The dog barked a lot. The boy kicked the dog.! 


SYNTACTIC COMPLEXITY AND SEMANTIC RELATIONSHIPS 


Low vs. high readability scores 





Low scores yielded better comprehension 


Low scores yielded better comprehension 


(3) Why did the boy kick the dog? 
(4) Who kicked the dog? 


If, however, he uses question (4), he has tested a relation whose 
syntactic form is constant across sentences (1) and (2). Question 
(4) is not relevant to the causal relation whose form is varied 
between (1) and (2). 

Because so many of the classic readability formulas were con- 
structed so long ago, the investigator was unable to uncover any of 
the tests that were used to grade the passages. Nevertheless, given 
the general kinds of criteria historically used to build comprehen- 
sion tests, it seems reasonable to infer that the tests included a 
variety of types of comprehension questions (e.g., literal compre- 
hension of facts, word meaning, main idea, inferential reasoning, 
critical reading). If this is a fair inference, then it follows that at 
least some of the questions would have tested relations whose 
form was constant across versions (such as question (4)), while 
some questions would have been so global in nature (e.g., main 
idea question) that the alterations in form were irrelevant. 

In short, it appears unlikely that any of the correlational or 
experimental studies in readability has provided a fair test of the 
variables traditionally assumed to influence comprehension diffi- 
culty. The question that must be asked to generate an adequate cri- 
terion is, “If I have an idea I want to communicate, what’s the best 


way to communicate it?” 


More Recent Readability Research 


The most exhaustive readability study in recent years was con- 
ducted by Bormuth (1966). He used correlational and multiple 
regression analyses to determine the predictive power of over 100 
structural variables. His study is of special interest because he ana- 


lyzed a number of variables not used in the classical research and 


1. It can be argued that no causality occurs here. However, causality is 
often implied in written text rather than made explicit. Hence, this 
statement represents a real rather than a hypothetical alternative. 


(Cf., Flesch, 1945, 1946a, 1946b, 1951). 


because he used a new criterion to measure passage difficulty: the 
subjects’ ability to fill in cloze tests over the passage. 

In general, the same variables that have traditionally shown high 
correlations with passage difficulty maintained their status. In 
addition, he found a number of new variables that exhibited high 
correlations. Several parts of speech ratios were highly related to 
passage difficulty (e.g., pronoun/conjunction: r = .81; interjec- 
tion/pronoun: r = .62; verb/conjunction: r = .73). A new meas- 
ure of sentence complexity based on Yngve’s (1960, 1962) word 
depth analysis was also significantly related to passage difficulty (r 
5S )4 

Coleman (1965), working with adults, found that relative 
clauses written in highly embedded forms like (5) were harder to 
recall than those written in less highly embedded forms, such as (6). 


(5) The rat that the cat killed ate the malt. 
(6) The cat killed the rat that ate the malt. 


He also found that the nominalizations of active verbs (example 
(7)) were harder to recall than sentences using the active verbs 


themselves (example (8)). 


(7) The boys’ planning of the party was a lot of work. 
(8) The boys planned the party, and it was a lot of work. 


It is difficult to assess the relevance of Coleman’s findings to the 
present study because of his response measure. He had his subjects 
write down as much as they could remember from passages writ- 
ten in less versus more highly embedded forms and active verb 
versus nominalization forms. If one tests comprehension with wh- 
type questions, Coleman’s findings might be reversed. For exam- 
ple, given the question, 


(9) Which rat ate the malt? 


form (5) might well prove to yield better comprehension than 


form (6). 


Hypotheses Emanating from Readability Research 


A number of plausible hypotheses concerning the influence of 
structural factors on comprehension emerge from the classical and 
recent readability research. If conceptual equivalence is maintained, 
then a) one longer sentence should prove more difficult than 2 or 
more shorter sentences; b) the inclusion of subordinating and coor- 
dinating conjunctions should increase comprehension difficulty; c) 
highly embedded forms should be more difficult than low-embed- 
ded forms, It is interesting to note that hypothesis b (and to a lesser 
degree, hypothesis (c) also tests hypothesis (a). Conjunction almost 
always increases sentence length; embedding usually does. 


Recent Psycholinguistic Research 


With the advent of transformational-generative grammars 
(Chomsky, 1957), many psychologists interested in verbal behav- 
ior began to look to this new approach to linguistics as a model 
for explaining language comprehension and production. Begin- 


ning with the work of Miller (1960), there have been a host of 


studies that have attempted in one way or another to make a 
direct correspondence between the psychological model of the 
speaker, hearer, or reader and the units and operations of trans- 
formational-generative grammars. 

Several studies found that transforming kernel sentences (sim- 
ple active voice declarative statements) into passive, or negative, 
or interrogative form increases the difficulty that subjects experi- 
ence in processing the sentences (Miller, 1962; Miller and McK- 
ean, 1964; Mehler, 1963). There was a fair relationship obtained 
between the amount of time taken to process a sentence and the 
number of transformations involved in getting from the kernel 
form to the other forms. Gough (1965) tested subjects’ ability to 
verify statements made about pictures placed in front of them. He 
found that as the number of transformations for a form increased, 
subjects took longer to verify the statement. 

Savin and Perchonok (1965) investigated this issue by using a 
short term memory task. A sentence was presented along with a 
string of unrelated words. The subject was instructed to remem- 
ber the sentence as well as the additional words. Fewer unrelated 
words were recalled in the case of passive, negative, or interroga- 
tive forms than in the case of simple active forms, even though 
some of the transformed versions were, in fact, shorter than the 
active versions. In a follow-up study Savin (1966) found that sub- 
jects were able to recall more words following right branching 


forms (10) than following self-embedding forms (11). 


(10) The contractor built a house that had three bedrooms. 
(11) The house that the contractor built had three bedrooms. 


He concluded that the forms involving more transformations or 
more complex transformations interfered more with memory 
because they required additional psychological processing in order 
to get toa deep structure representation, 

The relevant point about these studies is that the investigators 
have explicitly claimed or implicitly assumed a correspondence 
between grammatical and psychological models. While there is by 
no means unanimity of opinion regarding these claims (Fodor and 
Garrett, 1966), much current research operates under the same 
assumptions. In addition, researchers concerned with the technol- 
ogy of written instruction (e.g., Bormuth, Manning, Carr, and 
Pearson, 1970; Coleman, 1964, 1965) have conducted experi- 
ments that have assumed such a correspondence. It seems useful, 
therefore, to describe the grammatical bases upon which the cor- 


responding psychological model is founded. 


A Sample Transformational Grammar 


One of the major distinctions within a transformational generative 
grammar is between deep structure and surface structure. The 
meaning of a sentence is represented by its deep structure; the 
form in which a sentence emerges as speech or writing is repre- 
sented by its surface structure. The distinction is not trivial because 
a single surface structure may have more than one possible deep 
structure, in which case the sentence is ambiguous. Consider the 
classic example: 
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@ 1. Deep StuctureRepresenton ofa Sentence 







THE MAN THE MAN WAS TALL LIKED THE GIRL THE GIRL WAS SHORT 








S = sentence 
NP = noun phrase 


V = verb 
DET = determiner 


VP = verb phrase 
N=noun 


BE = form of to be 
ADJ = adjective 





(12) Flying planes can be dangerous. 


It can mean either that you had better stay out of airplanes or that 
you had better hide when you hear a plane flying overhead. Surface 
structure ambiguities are resolved at the deep structure level. 

A single deep structure may have several possible surface struc- 
ture representations. Consider the deep structure given in Figure 
1. Such a deep structure has several possible surface structure 
forms. By simply disembedding the 2 sentences under noun 
phrases, for example, we could get 


(13) The man liked the girl. The man was tall. The girl was short. 
By embedding short as an adjective, we get 

(14) The man liked the short girl. The man was tall. 

By embedding the man was tall as a relative clause, we get 

(15) The man who was tall liked the short girl. 

By embedding tall as an adjective, we get 

(16) The*tall man liked the short girl. 


All of these as well as other possible surface structures differ 
only in form, not meaning, The semantic interpretation has been 
determined by the deep structure. Whether or not these surface 
forms communicate the meaning of the deep structure with equal 
efficiency is an empirical question. The point is that they are, 
according to a grammatical interpretation, semantically (or con- 
ceptually) equivalent. 

Ina grammatical analysis, one gets from deep structure to sur- 
face structure by performing certain transformations on deep 
structure. The operations by which we arrived at (13), (14), (15), 
and (16) are crude statements of transformations. 

If one believes that deep structure corresponds in some fashion 
to the state in which verbal data are processed in the mind, then it 
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is plausible to argue that the number of transformations necessary 
to get from deep structure to a particular surface structure is an 
index of the complexity of the surface structure. Hence surface 
structures exhibiting relatively fewer transformations should be 
processed with greater speed and accuracy, and vice-versa. 

In the set examples (13)—(16), (13) requires the fewest trans- 
formations, (14) the second fewest, (15) the third fewest, and (16) 
the most. If one believes that the grammatical model is a one-to- 
one mapping of a psychological model (that is, that it describes 
how data are processed mentally), then it is reasonable to argue 
that if one tested the efficiency of these forms, they would rank 
(13) > (14) > (15) > (16). These are exactly the kinds of claims 
made by the deep structure model. 


Recent Research in Conceptual Abstraction 
(the chunk model) 


Within the past 5 years, there has been an attempt by some psy- 
cholinguists to offer an alternative view of verbal processing (e.g., 
Bransford and Franks, 1971). This view hypothesizes that concep- 
tual representational structures or “semantic chunks,” rather than 
atomistic deep structure components, constitute the verbal data 
which are processed in the mind. Hypothetical storage units might 
short girl,” or “the tall man hit the short girl.” The 


hearer or reader has to go through some sort of synthesizing 


2 6¢ 


be “tall man, 


process to cement them together (or else he fails to do so and 
never comprehends the relation.) 

Bransford and Franks (1971) have completed several studies 
supporting the chunk model. They presented adult subjects with 


larger and smaller components of sentences like (17). 


(17) The rock which rolled down the mountain crushed the tiny 
hut on the edge of the forest. 


Later they asked the subjects to state whether or not they had actu- 
ally heard certain components, and to rate the confidence they had 
in their judgments. Larger components were given higher recog- 
nition scores and confidence ratings than smaller components, 
irrespective of whether or not they had actually been heard. In 
other words, the subjects felt more confident about having heard 
(18) than (19), even though they might have actually heard both of 


them or neither of them. 


(18) The rock which rolled down the mountain crushed the hut. 
(19) The hut was tiny. 


Bransford and Franks concluded that the findings supported a psy- 
chological model that gives primacy to semantic rather than syn- 
tactic relations. 

In the set of examples (13)—(16), the chunk model would pre- 
dict that the ranking for comprehension efficiency of the forms 
would be the exact reverse of the ranking predicted by the deep 
structure model. Whereas the deep structure would predict (13) 
> (14) > (15) > (16), the chunk model would predict (16) > (15) 
> (14) > (13). 


REVIEW OF THEORETICAL POSITIONS AND PURPOSES OF 
THE STUDY 


It is clear that the deep structure model and the chunk model 
stand in opposition to one another. What the one predicts will be 
simple, the other predicts will be difficult. The third theoretical 
position, the readability hypothesis, co-varies to a great extent 
with the deep structure model. For example, when embedded ele- 
ments are removed from one sentence and expressed as a separate 
sentence, average sentence length, and, many times, grammatical 
complexity are reduced. 

It should be pointed out that this study has a practical purpose 
which is relatively independent of its theoretical purpose. That is, 
it may be possible, using a methodology which holds constant the 
semantic—or conceptual-nature of a statement while it allows 
syntactic form to vary, to determine the relative efficiency of var- 
ious syntactic forms in communicating a given idea. Such a scaling 
of communication efficiency could prove useful to persons who 
prepare materials for children, quite independently of whether or 


not the scaling supported any particular theoretical position. 


THE EXPERIMENTS 


The data from the 3 separate experiments are reported in this sec- 
tion. Experiment 1 examined children’s comprehension of causal 
and adjectival relations. Experiments 2 and 3 were conducted sub- 
sequent to experiment 1 for the purpose of clarifying ambiguity 
found in the first experiment. Experiment 2 examined children’s 
preference for various syntactical representations of a common 
idea. Experiment 3 examined children’s recall of causal relations. 

The situation is further complicated by the fact that experiments 
1 and 2 each had 3 parts. In the sections of this report for experi- 
ments 1 and 2, the methodology is described for all of experiment 
1 and all of experiment 2; however, the results for each of the 3 


parts of experiment 1 are reported and discussed separately. 


EXPERIMENT 1: COMPREHENSION 


Subjects 
The subjects were 64 third and fourth grade students attending 


elementary school in a middle class suburb of Minneapolis. The 
subjects were selected by participating teachers who were 
instructed to choose the 5 ablest students from each of their high 
and middle reading groups. Low ability students were eliminated 
in order to reduce the likelihood that word recognition problems 
would complicate measures of comprehension. Initially, 80 sub- 
jects were selected. Because of absences, failures to understand 
the task, and random deletion, the group was reduced from 80 to 
64 subjects. The resulting sample was subdivided into 4 groups: 16 
medium-achieving third graders (3M), 16 high-achieving third 
graders (3H), 16 medium-achieving fourth graders (4M), and 16 
high-achieving fourth graders (4H). Most of the data were ana- 
lyzed using grade and achievement level as factors distinguishing 


between subjects. 





Materials 


The materials were relatively simple sentences or groups of sen- 
tences constructed by the experimenter. They were typed on plain 
white 4" x 6" index cards in heavy black type. One general crite- 
rion was used in generating the materials: that they be as similar as 
possible to “real” written discourse that children encounter in 
textbooks and trade books. In order to meet this criterion, the 
experimenter reviewed children’s trade books and basal reading 
texts to make certain that the sentence types he had chosen for the 
study represented real alternatives in commonly used materials. 
Items for the 3 parts of the comprehension experiment were 


generated using 4 steps. 


Step 1. For each part, decide on the surface structure forms that 
are of interest as well as the type(s) of wh-questions which pro- 
vide a fair test of the relation whose surface structure is varied 
across forms (c.f.,) 

For experiment 1.1, eight different surface structure forms 
were generated by crossing all the combinations—2 levels of each 
of 3 factors: cue, order and sentence.’ Table 2 lists these factors in 
Form Code, explains the levels of each factor, and gives an exam- 
ple of each of the surface structure forms generated by crossing all 
levels of all factors. In addition, it shows the particular wh-ques- 


tion used to test the relation. 


Table 2. Structural Variations in Causal Relations 


Form Code* Example of Form 


000 Because John was lazy, he slept all day. 

001 John was lazy. So he slept all day. 

010 John slept all day because he was lazy. 

011 John slept all day. This was because he was lazy. 

100 John was lazy and he slept all day. 

101 John was lazy. He slept all day. 

110 John slept all day, and he was lazy. 

111 John slept all day. He was lazy. 

—wh Why did John sleep all day? 

* The 3 columns of the form code denote the 2 levels of each factor. The left 
hand column refers to cuing condition. A cue can either be present (0) or 
absent (1). The second column denotes level of order; it can be either cause- 


effect (0) or effect-cause (1). The last column denotes sentence level. It can be 
a one-sentence construction (0) or a 2-sentence construction (1). 


For experiments 1.2, and 1.3, four surface structure forms were 
generated by applying successive transformations on the deep 
structure representation of a sentence containing 2 embedded sen- 
tences which dealt with adjectival relations. Table 3 gives examples 
of the surface structure forms generated by applying these transfor- 
mations. It also lists the test questions generated by applying wh- 
transformations to the deep structure. The which question was used 
in experiment 1.2; the who question in experiment 1.3. 





2. The experimenter was unable to locate any transformational-genera- 
tive grammatical analysis of causal relations as specific and detailed as 
those available for modifying relations. Hence these operations were 
generated by the experimenter as a quasi-substitute. 
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Table 3. Sample Forms for Adjectival Experiments 
(1.2, 1.3, 2.2, and 2.3) 
Example of Form 








| Form Code 









1 The tall man liked the short woman. 

2 The man who was tall liked the short woman. 

3 The man liked the short woman. He was tall. 

4 The man liked the woman. He was tall. She was short. 
Which Which man liked the short woman? 






Who liked the short woman? 





Step 2. Select as many sentence contents (sentences which contain 
the relation of interest) as there are surface structure forms. For 
experiment 1.1 it was necessary to select 8 sentences; for 1.2, 
four sentences; for 1.3, four sentences. 


Step 3. Build a sentence by form matrix by applying each operation 
outlined in Step | to each of the sentences selected in Step 2. 


Step 4. To build a test item, select a particular sentence x form 
combination (a cell in the matrix) and the appropriate test ques- 
tion to go with it. (Note that the test question is the same for all 
surface structure forms of the same sentence.) Notice that 64 test 
items are generated in the 8 x 8 causal matrix for experiment 1.1, 
while 16 test items are generated in each of the 4 x 4 matrices for 
experiments 1.2 and 1.3. 

A test for a given subject was built by assigning test items so 
that he was exposed to each surface structure form and each sen- 
tence once and only once. In experiment 1.1, then, each subject 
received 8 unique sentence x form combinations (8 unique cells in 
the matrix). This meant that 8 subjects were needed to gather data 
on each cell in the matrix—that is, for one complete replication 
of the matrix. Similarly, 4 subjects were needed to complete a 
replication of the 4 x 4 matrix in either experiment 1.2 or 1.3. 

To control for practice effects and “experimental set,” 2 pre- 
cautions were taken. First, for a given matrix, each surface struc- 
ture form and each sentence were tested equally often in each 
serial position within a test. Second, the test items from a given 
matrix were separated from one another by 7 intervening 
“dummy” items. 

Since the data for each of the 3 comprehension experiments 
were collected in the same testing situation, items from experi- 
ment 1.2 and 1.3 could serve as a portion of the “dummy” items 


for experiment 1.1, and vice-versa. 


Testing Procedures 


Each subject was individually tested in an unused classroom rela- 
tively free of disturbances. The experimenter told the subject that 
he was interested in how well children answer questions about 
what they read. The subject’s task was to pick up a card from the 
tray, read it aloud and hand it to the experimenter. The experi- 
menter then asked the subject a question testing the relation of 
interest. The experimenter recorded the subject’s response on a 
preconstructed answer sheet. In addition, the entire session was 


tape recorded so that the experimenter could subsequently verify 
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his response classifications. The subject was tested on 6 practice 
items before he began the test. Any subject who could not under- 
stand the task or who seemed unduly anxious was dismissed from 


the session. 


Treatment of the Data 


All of the data from the 3 comprehension experiments were ana- 
lyzed by using between-subject, within-subject analyses of variance 
for dichotomous data (Winer, 1962). Two between factors, grade 
level (3 or 4) and achievement level (medium or high), were com- 
mon to analyses from experiments 1.1, 1.2, and 1.3. The within- 
subjects factors (operations used to generate surface forms) as well 
as the scoring procedures for experiment 1.1 (causal relations) dif- 
fered from those used in experiments 1.2 and 1.3. 

For experiment 1.1 the 3 within-subjects factors were cue, 
order, and sentence level (c.f., Table 2). Two dependent variables 
were used: number of correct responses and number of subordi- 
nate responses. A response was scored correct if it contained the 
major lexical elements in the dependent clause of form 000. Rea- 
sonable paraphrases were also scored correct. Using the example 
in Table 2, (20), (21), and (22) would have been scored correct. 


(20) because John (or he) was lazy. 
(21) John (or he) was lazy. 
(22) Lazy people sleep all day. 


A response was scored as subordinate if it began with the word 
because or a reasonable semantic substitute for because (since, as, 
for). Subordinated responses were examined in order to assess the 
stability of response outputs as a function of the varying stimulus 
inputs. 

For the experiments 1.2 and 1.3, surface structure form (the 4 
forms shown in Table 3) served as the within-subjects independent 
variable. In each case, form 1 was always the form representing the 
greatest number of transformations (from deep to surface struc- 
ture), while form 4 represented the fewest. The overall statistical 


test for form was omitted, allowing these orthogonal contrasts: 


I, = F, —F, 
TT; =F;-—F, 


For experiment 1.2, the adjective experiment which used a 
which question to test the effect of structural changes, there were 
3 dependent variables: a) number of errors, b) number of adjectival 
responses, and c) number of clausal responses. The 3 dependent 
variables constituted mutually exclusive categories. A response 
was scored as adjectival if it was of the form, “the tall boy,” or “the 
tall one.” A response was scored as clausal if it was of the form, “the 
boy who was tall,” or “the one who was tall.” The following kinds of 
responses were scored as errors: a) incorrect adjectives or clauses 
assigned to the nominal, b) no response, c) any otherwise unclas- 
sified response. 

For experiment 1.3—the adjective experiment which used a 
who question—the dependent variables were slightly different from 


those used in experiment i They included number of errors, 
number of adjective-noun responses (like the adjective responses in 
1.2), number of noun-clause responses (akin to the clausal responses 
in 1.2), and number of noun responses. The classification proce- 
dures were identical to the adjective-which study, except for noun 
responses. A response was classified as a noun if the correct noun 
was used without either an adjectival or a clausal modifier. 


Results and Discussion 


Experiment 1.1—causal relations. When the number of correct 
responses is analyzed, the surprising finding is that differences 
between groups, among forms, or among cells are so small. The 
largest difference between groups is 2; the largest between forms, 
also 2. In short, virtually every subject responded correctly to 
every form. Out of a total of 512 responses, there were only 11 
errors. No analysis of variance was computed. 

A different picture results when the dependent variable is num- 
ber of subordinated responses. Cell totals are reported in Table 4. 
There was a significantly higher total for the cue-present (O++)’ 
condition (T = 193) than for cue-absent (1++) condition (T = 
137), Fueo) = 26.3750, p < .01. The difference between one-sen- 
tence (++0) forms (T = 182) and 2-sentence (++1) forms (T = 
148) was also significant Fy 69) = 16.5034, p < .01. Differences 
for other main effects were not significant. 


_ Table 4. Cell Totals: Experiment 1.1—Number of a a 
Subordinated Responses ts 





Of the 26 interactions, only 2 were significant: a) cue x order, 
Fc160) = 17.6667, p < .01; and b) cue x order x sentence, Fi ¢0) 
= 8.2640, p < .01. The cue x order interaction graph indicates 
that when a cue was present, the effect-cause order produced more 
subordinated responses, but that when no cue word was present, 
the cause-effect order produced more. This interaction was really 
due to the unique influences of forms 001 and 111. Form 001, the 
so form was the only form within the cue-present condition that was 
different from the others. It did not contain the subordinating con- 
junction because. Form 111 likewise depressed the totals for the 
effect-cause order within the no-cue condition. An examination of 


3, Numbers refer back to Table 2. The + signs indicate that we are sum- 
ming over levels of these variables. The first of the 3 numeral posi- 


tions indicates cuing variable; the second, order; the third, sentence. 


the cue X order X sentence interaction revealed that these same 2 
forms, 001 and 111, are mainly responsible for the interaction. 

It is clear that, in terms of number of correct responses, no sup- 
port for the readability hypothesis, or the chunk model is possible. 
The surprising finding is how well, not how poorly, all groups did 
on all forms. Perhaps the semantic content of the sentences was so 
simple that it masked possible differences due to form. 

In terms of the number of subordinated responses (those that 
begin with because or one of its synonyms), there are clear effects 
due to conditions of cuing and sentence; the cuing effect is even 
more striking if one compares form 001, the so form, with the 
other cue-present forms. The other 3 all contained the word because; 
and they all elicited a higher number of because responses than the 
so form. This difference is not surprising because, given a why ques- 
tion about a causal relationship, there is no reason to begin the 
response with so. It is syntactically and logically unnecessary. The 
more interesting fact is that there were as many subordinated 
responses as there were to the so stimulus condition and to the var- 
ious cue-absent stimulus conditions. 

Despite the cue X order X sentence interaction, the sentence 
effect is in the same direction across cue X order conditions. If one 
regards each successive pair of forms as minimal pairs differing 
only with respect to sentence condition, the difference between 
members within each pair favor the one-sentence condition. (See 
Table 5.) It is true, however, that the differences between mem- 


bers of a pair vary widely between pairs. 


| Table 5. Differences Due to Sentence Condition Within 
and Between Pairs Classified by Cue and 
Mover eaten Gown 




















Cuex Order 00. 00_ 
Sentence pe 


O Sead « 0 ie ate Pa) ere | Dig saad 
16 1 4 13 
=i 0). 


OL 0110 102 9 hte 


Differences obtained by subtracting (__1) from (__| 


It is somewhat difficult to evaluate what it is that the dependent 
variable of number of subordinated responses means. It is clear that 
(23) is just as correct an answer as (24); perhaps the insertion of 
because indicates a more unified conception of the causal relation. 





(23) John was lazy. 
(24) Because John was lazy. 


& 


If that is a reasonable view, it follows that both cuing and sentence 
conditions have an effect on children’s ability to unify a causal rela- 
tion, but that the effects do vary across levels of order (that is, the 
cue X order X sentence interaction). At best, however, this is a 
speculative explanation. However, data from experiments 2.1 and 


3 do shed light on this explanation. 
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" reer Responses by Form and Group 


Response Type Group 


Errors 3M 


4M 
4H 


ie 


Adjective Responses 3M 
3H 
4M 
4H 


Trorm 


Clausal Responses 3M 
3H 
4M 
4H 


Trom 





Experiment |.2—adjective relations (using a which question). The cell 
totals for the 3 dependent variables are reported in Table 6. The 
ANOVA for the number of errors revealed that none of the 
between-subject effects and none of the interaction effects were 
significant. The only significant comparison within subjects was the 
contrast: 


12+5—18~—18 
Pa, — 8.2904. p = 01. 


F, and F,, the highly cohesive forms, yielded significantly fewer 
errors than the less cohesive forms, F; and F,. The comparison 
between the adjective form (Form 1) and the clausal form (Form 
2) favored the clausal, but the difference was not significant. 

The ANOVA for the number of adjectival responses indicated that 
none of the between-subject comparisons was significant. 

Of the 3 specific orthogonal contrasts between levels of form, 


only the contrast I’, was significant: 


j ie 3 F, ad F, 
“S217 
F180) = 46.6113, P < FOU 


There was a high incidence of adjectival responses to both F3 and 
F, stimuli. One interaction was significant: level x form, F(3, 1g0) = 
2.1705, .01 < p < .05. The interaction graph, Figure 2, indicates 
that high achievers gave more adjectival responses to adjective (F;) 
stimuli, but that medium achievers gave more adjectival responses 


to other stimulus forms. 
The results for the dependent variable, number of clausal 


responses, revealed a significant effect due to level (Ty = 28,Ty = 
47), Fan, = 6.0368, .01 < p < .05. The contrast between the 


adjective and clausal stimulus forms was also significant: 
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Figure 2. Graph of Level X Form Interaction: 
Experiment 1.2: Number of Adjectival Responses 
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Only one of 6 between-subject comparisons was significant. 
There are few data to indicate any important developmental 
trends in the response outputs made by the different groups of 
subjects. There is a tendency, however, for high achievers to give 
relatively more clausal responses, while medium achievers seem to 
give more adjectival responses. 

All 3 dependent variables were sensitive to differences between 
forms, but none of them matched the predictions outlined by the 
transformational model. The error data lend partial support to the 
chunk model, but they separate the forms into 2 rather than 4 cat- 
egories. Comprehension of the which question is better when the 
relationship is stated more cohesively (F; or F,) than when it is 
stated less cohesively (F; or F,), but there are no significant dis- 
tinctions within these categories. The lack of a distinction between 
F; and F, is reasonable because the relationship tested by the which 
question was constant across these forms. A relative clause struc- 
ture (F,) appears, however, to provide as much, if not more, cohe- 
siveness for the nominal-modifier relationship than does an 
adjective structure (F;). 

The other dependent variables, number of adjectival responses and 
number of clausal responses, provide predictable results. Within the 
2 highly cohesive forms (F; and F), there is a strong tendency for 
responses to match the stimulus input. While there is a small 
amount of crossover from a clause input to an adjectival output 
(response), there is no crossover in the opposite direction. The 
crossover from less cohesive inputs (F3 and F,) was proportional for 
both adjectival and clausal responses. If the 4 forms are placed on a 
continuum from the theoretically most cohesive to the theoretically 
least cohesive (Figure 3), then output flow is unidirectional; that is, 
it goes only from less cohesive inputs to more cohesive outputs. 
Thus both the error data and the correct response data lend some 
support to the chunk model. Responses move toward a more cohe- 
sive form because the subjects’ perception of the relationships 


involved converges on the more cohesive forms. 


2 _ Figure 3. Diagram of Response Output Flow from 
pola Stimulus Inputs: Experiment 1.2 





Experiment 1.3—adjective relations (using a who question). The undi- 


rectional flow in Figure 4 presents an interesting, but biased, pic- 
ture. It is interesting because the flow is unidirectional, indicating 
that increasingly cohesive forms are more stable in terms of out- 
put. But it is biased because there is no crossover possible from F, 
or F, or F; or Fy; that is, the which question preempts a noun 
response. 

When a set of materials identical in form to those in experi- 
ment 1.2 are constructed, and when the relationship tested is the 
nominal-rest of the sentence relationship, the data provide a more 
reasonable test of the flow model in Figure 4. This results from the 
fact that, given a who question, a single noun (“the boy”) is equally 
as reasonable a response as an adjectival (“the tall boy”) response or 
a clausal (“the boy who was tall”) response. Note, however, that a 
price is paid for this test: the who question does not test the nom- 
inal-modifier relationship, according to the criteria established 
earlier (see Figure 1). Even so, it is a useful study because it allows 
one to look at the stability of different forms as measured by the 
crossover tendencies of responses elicited from stimulus inputs. 

The results from experiment 1.3 are reported in Table 7. In 
general, there were no significant effects due to either grade or 
level; nor were there any significant interactions. The cell totals for 
number of errors are notable for their infrequency rather than their 
frequency. Of the 256 responses classified, only 5 were classified 
as errors. 

The ANOVA for number of adjective-noun responses revealed 2 
significant contrasts between levels of form. 


a] T, : F, + F, — F3 — Fy 
:61 + 8 — 16— 13 
Fa, 180) — 50.6483, P << (ili 


b] Tr, : F, = F, 
:61—8 
Pamide olapue Ol 


Clearly, F; elicited far more adjective-noun responses than any other 
form. With respect to the number of noun-clause responses, 2 con- 
trasts between levels of form were significant: 
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Table 7. Cell Totals: Experiment 1.3—Number of . c o : 
Responses by Form and Group 


Group 





Response Type 


Errors 3M 0 0 0 3 3 
3H 0 0 0 0 0 
4M 1 0 0 1 2 
4H 0 0 0 0 


Adjective-Noun 
Responses 


Noun-Clause 
Responses 


Noun Responses 


a] T, ky + F, — F; — Fy 
:0+ 51-16-11 
Fu, 180) — 19.4546, p < FOU 


b] YT, : F; — F, 
:0—51 
F(1,180) = 1/57. Sule P <n iis 


The results obtained when the dependent variable was number 
of noun-clause responses were nearly the perfect inverse of the 
results obtained when the dependent variable was number of 
adjective-noun responses. 

The ANOVA for the number of noun responses indicated that 
one contrast was significant: 


T;, al ek + F, — F; — Fy 
:2+5—32— 36 
Fo, 180) i 99.1480, p < FOE 


The least cohesive forms elicited far more noun responses than 
the more cohesive forms. The differences between the 2 less cohe- 
sive forms or between the 2 more cohesive forms were small and 
insignificant. : 

The error data provide no basis for distinguishing between any 
factors. There are too few errors on which to make any judg- 
ments. The data from the other 3 dependent variables are conso- 
nant with the data from experiment 1.2, and the crossover 
patterns from stimulus input to response output provide support 
for the model diagrammed in Figure 6. Some modifications are 
necessary, however, because there is at least some crossover from 
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more cohesive inputs to less cohesive outputs. Table 8 provides a 
useful format for scrutinizing the data. Stimulus inputs are listed 
in the rows; response outputs are listed in the columns. 

First of all, the data do not discriminate very well between F; 
and F, inputs. Apparently once the modifier is formally removed 
from the nominal, no further psychological separation occurs. If 
F; and Fy, are considered as a single state, then it appears that as 
input forms become less cohesive, stability (the incidence of 
matches between input and outputs) decreases. 

The general trend of response flow convergence is toward 
more cohesive forms for those responses that do not match stim- 
ulus inputs. The crossover toward less cohesive forms is minimal. 

Taken as a unit, experiments 1.2 and 1.3 indicate that more 
cohesive forms yield better comprehension and more stable com- 
prehension. Furthermore, subjects’ preception of the stimulus 
inputs for adjectival relationship move toward the more cohesive 
response outputs. The chunk model can accommodate these find- 
ings more easily than the deep structure model. In fact, they are 
not predictable at all under the deep structure model. The only 
question about the chunk model is whether or not there are really 
4 levels of cohesiveness. The data would seem to indicate that 2, 


possibly 3, levels are more reasonable. 


EXPERIMENT 2: PREFERENCE STUDIES 


Because of the failure of the comprehension experiments to yield 
an unambiguous interpretation of the models and in order to 
determine whether or not important effects in the comprehension 
experiments were generalizable across response modes, a follow- 


up preference study was conducted. 


Subjects for Experiment 2 

The subjects were 24 fourth grade students randomly selected 
from 2 fourth grade classrooms not involved in the comprehension 
study. All readers in these classrooms were reading materials at 
grade level. Hence it is unlikely that word recognition problems 
interfered with reading the comparatively easy test items. 


Materials for Experiment 2. 


The materials were developed in essentially the same manner as in 
the comprehension study; that is N x N sentence x form matrices 
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were constructed. However, the method for extracting an item was 
quite different. The subjects’ task was to choose which form, from 
among N forms, he preferred when all forms were represented 
within an item. Therefore, items were distinguished only by sen- 
tence content. In the comprehension study, a 4 x 4 matrix gener- 
ated 16 items; but in the preference study, a 4 x 4 matrix generated 
only 4 items. 

The factor of order (C-E or E-C) was eliminated from the 
causal comprehension matrix, yielding a 4 x 4 rather than an 8 x 
8 matrix. The experimenter felt that the subjects would not be 
able to rank 8 forms reliably. Besides the items generated for the 
adjective studies and the causal study, buffer items were generated 
by including 5 other 4 x 4 sentence x form matrices. Each subject 
received a test booklet containing 36 items. The 4 items from a 
particular matrix were separated from one another by 8 interven- 
ing items. The serial position for a given form was rotated between 
items so that every form appeared in every position. 

A sample item for the experiment 2.1 (causal relations) was 


Why did John sleep all day? 

——1. Because John was lazy, he slept all day. 
——2. John was lazy. So he slept all day. 
——3. John was lazy, and he slept all day. 
——4. John was lazy. He slept all day. 


A sample item for experiment 2.2 (adjective relations which) 


was 


Which man thanked the young woman? 

——1.The tall man thanked the young woman. 

——2.The man who was tall thanked the young woman. 

——3. The man thanked the young woman. He was tall. 

__4. The man thanked the woman. He was tall. She was 
young. 


A sample item for experiment 2.3 (adjective relations who) 


was 


Who thanked the young woman? 

——1.The tall man thanked the young woman. 
——2.The man who was tall thanked the young woman. 
——3.The man thanked the young woman. He was tall. 
__4. The man thanked the woman. He was tall. She was 


young. 
Testing Procedures for Experiment 2 


The preference testing was carried out in a group situation. The 
experimenter told the subjects that their task was to rank the 
forms in terms of their perceptions about the relative clarity and 
simplicity of the forms; that is, how much help they thought each 
form would provide in answering the question listed at the begin- 
ning of each item. To the form the subjects considered the best, 
easiest, and clearest, they assigned a rank of 1; to the second best, 
easiest, and clearest, a rank of 2; for the third, a rank of 3; for the 
worst, hardest, and least clear, a rank of 4. The experimenter 
explained the task to the subjects, conducted 4 examples with the 
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entire group, and circulated among the subjects to make certain 
that each one understood the task. 


Treatment of the Data 


Ranks for each form summed across the 4 items within a matrix 
for each subject. The resulting sum was used to rerank the forms. 
When ties occurred, average ranks were assigned. For example: 


If the summed ranks 


for a subject were: 


Then the assigned ranks 
for that subject were: 


Form 1—8 1 
Form 2—10 Dies 
Form 3—10 eS 
Form 4—12 4 


The assigned ranks were subjected to a Friedman x? analysis of 
ranks (Winer, 1962) to determine differences due to form. 


Results and Discussion of Experiment 2 


The sums of ranks and the mean ranks for each of the forms are 
reported in Table 9. The differences attributable to form are signif- 
icant for each of the 3 sets of ranks: 


Causal—x"(3) = 8.6266, .025 < p < .05 
Adjective which—X_(3) = 29.5107, p < .001 
Who—X° (3) = 34.7125, p < .001 


The magnitude of the test statistics for the adjective data indi- 
cate a clear trend on the part of subjects to select the more cohe- 
sive, more heavily embedded forms as preferable to the less 
cohesive, less heavily embedded forms. 

The trend is not nearly as impressive for the data in the causal 
study; however one sentence forms are preferred to two sentence 
forms in either cuing conditions, and cue-present forms are pre- 
ferred to cue-absent forms in either sentence condition. 

A revealing picture results when the frequency of ranks 
between forms for the causal is graphed. The data in Figure 4 are 


.S Sums of Ranks Between Forms: 


Epeinene 241 
Causal 
> ranks M rank 


because 49.0 2.04 
50 54.5 2.27 
and 64.0 2.67 
no cue TaeD 3.02 


Form 


Experiment 2.2 
Which Study Who Study 
> ranks M rank > ranks M rank 
36.0 1.50 33.) 1.49 
56.0 2.33 SN 21D 


65.0 2.70 W195 2.98 
83.0 3.46 81.5 


Experiment 2.3 
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even more striking than the summed ranks in Table 9. Ranks #1, 
#2, and #3 each predict the “closeness” of the 4 forms as meas- 
ured by the sums of ranks. 

Only rank #4 does not discriminate along a scale. It appears to 
classify the 4 forms into 2 rather than 4 categories. This probably 
happens because the subjects rank from best (#1) through worst 
(#4). Hence, they may have run out of discriminating power by 
the time they get to #4. 

Clearly, the data indicate a marked preference for the more 
cohesive, more grammatically complex forms. These findings can 
be accommodated quite easily by the chunk model. They lend no 
support to either the readability hypothesis or the deep structure 
model. 


EXPERIMENT 3: AIDED RECALL OF CAUSAL RELATIONS 


In order to shed light on some of the ambiguous results obtained 
in experiment 1.1, a modest follow-up experiment was con- 
ducted. It was felt that an examination of the relationship between 
stimulus input and recall output might help to explain how sub- 
jects deal with relations of causality. 


Method for Experiment 3 


The subjects were 8 fourth grade students who had not been used 
in the comprehension study. All were judged by their teachers to 
be average or high achievers; however, achievement level was not 
used as a blocking variable. 

The materials were exactly the same as those used in the causal- 
comprehension set. In addition, 16 buffer items were included to 
separate the causal forms. They were selected from among the 
other sets in the comprehension study. 

Each subject was tested individually. The experimenter told 
him to read each sentence and to try to remember it as best he 
could, because later on he would be asked to recall it. After the 
subject had read all 24 sentences, the experimenter began the 
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aided recall procedure. It proceeded in this fashion: Assume that 
the recall item was 


(25) John was lazy, and he slept all day. 


The first cue was always the first lexical item in the sentence, in 
this case, John. The experimenter asked, “Do you remember the 
sentence about John?” If the subject did, the experimenter recorded 
the form in which he recalled it. If he did not, the experimenter 
gave the second lexical item as a cue; in this example, lazy. The 
third cue was the third lexical item, slept. If the subject did not 
recall the sentence after 3 cues, the experimenter went on to a new 


item. The form of the response was recorded by the experimenter. 


Results and Discussion of Experiment 3 


The results from the aided recall study indicate very strong influ- 
ences due to cuing condition and sentence condition. Because of 
the small number of subjects and because the results were so clear 
cut, the data were not subjected to inferential statistical analysis. 
Instead they are summarized in Table 10 in the form of an input- 
output matrix. The input denotes the form in which the subjects 
read the statement; the output denotes the form in which they 
recalled it. The notation for forms are the same as those used in 
experiment 1.1 and shown in Table 2. 

A measure of input-output stability is indicated by the diagonal 
from upper left to lower right. Numbers in the diagonal indicate a 
direct match between input and output. Only forms 000, 001, 010 
were stable. All other inputs, for the most part, were very unstable. 

The influence of cuing condition is overwhelming. For cue-pres- 
ent inputs there were 29 cue-present outputs and no cue-absent out- 
puts. Of the 3 errors, 2 resulted from a form 011 input, an 
extremely unstable form. As a matter of fact, there were no out- 
puts in form 011 regardless of input form. 

On the other hand, for cue-absent inputs, there were 21 cue-pres- 
ent outputs. Furthermore, more errors (T = 6) than cue-absent out- 
puts (T = 5) resulted from cue-absent inputs. 


The effect or order is also quite striking, No cause-effect input 
was recalled as an effect-cause output, but 7 effect-cause inputs 
resulted in cause-effect outputs. In addition, the effect-cause order 
yielded 7 errors as opposed to only 2 for the cause-effect order. 

The sentence factor also proved to be striking. There were no 
differences in number of errors. However, there was stability for 
one-sentence inputs (22 out of 32) than for 2-sentence inputs (10 out 
of 32). With respect to 2-sentence outputs, 14 out of 16 were form 
001 (so) outputs. 

The results of the recall study must be tempered by the fact 
that a small sample (N = 8) was used. Even so, the findings shed 
considerable light on the ambiguous results of the comprehension 
experiment on causal relations (1.1). 

First of all, it is clear that if there was a cued input, a cued out- 
put resulted. More importantly, if there was an uncued input, 
chances are there was still a cued output. It is possible that children 
store these relations in long term memory in a cued form regard- 
less of the input they get. Furthermore, if they don’t recall them 
in a cued form, the chances are at least 50-50 that they won’t recall 
them at all. Given an uncued input, the frequency of errors was 
greater than the frequency of uncued outputs (6 vs. 5). 

This helps to explain the fact that in the comprehension study 
there were no differences between forms in the number of correct 


responses made. The subjects apparently provided the necessary 


, cues even when they were not there. 


Another important finding in the recall study relates to effect 
of the so cue. In the comprehension study, the nature of the why 
question preempted a response beginning with so; there was a con- 
sequent reduction in the number of subordinated responses. The 
recall study provides a fairer test of the influence of this cue. The 
nature of the recall task does not stack the cards against the so cue 
by preempting a so response; it is reasonable to assume that a so 
response is equally as likely as a because response or an uncued 
response. The fact that other cued and uncued inputs were recalled 
as so inputs, indicates that it is a useful device for storing and 


“Table 10. Aided Recall of Causal po Experiment Input-Output Matix 





Form of the Response 


Error 





Code 
Because 000 6 2 -— 
So 001 2 6 — 
s 
2 Because 010 1 — 6 
a This was because 011 1 — 5 
wo 
os 
— 100 
°o 
E 
2 
110 
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recalling causal relations. In fact, it acted more like a subordinat- 
ing form than a nonsubordinating form. Perhaps the view of tra- 
ditional grammar (that so is a coordinating rather than a 
subordinating conjunction) is merely a grammatical convention. 
Psychologically it appears to be a subordinating conjunction. 

One comment is necessary about the form 011 (this was because). 
The fact that there were no 011 outputs, not even from 011 inputs, 
indicates that the this was portion of the cue is superfluous. In fact, 
five of the eight 011 inputs were recalled as 010 outputs. The only 
difference between 010 and 011 is the insertion of a period and the 
inclusion of this was. Apparently that portion of the cue serves no 
function in memory and recall of causal relations. 

The main conclusion to be drawn from the recall study is that, 
in order to store a causal relation, a subject virtually cannot help 
but store it in a unified, subordinated chunk. If he doesn’t, he is just 
as likely to forget as he is to remember it. This finding provides 
strong evidence supporting the chunk model as a model of the psy- 
chology involved in processing verbal data. At least with respect to 
causality, people store data in unified rather than discrete units. 

The small number of subjects used in the causal-recall experi- 
ment demands that it be replicated before too much credence is 
given to the results. It does, however, suggest an interesting hypoth- 
esis concerning children’s strategies for storing semantic relations. 

As an aside, one of the interesting outcomes from the aided 
recall study stemmed from the “dummy” items. “Dummy” state- 
ments (26) and (27) were often recalled in a form like (28), 
whereas “dummy” sentence (29) was seldom, if ever, recalled by 
any of the subjects. It is almost as if adjectival relations could be 
scaled on a compellingness-arbitrariness continuum. Arbitrary 
relations seem to serve an identification function, as in (29). Com- 
pelling relations seem to signal a more significant relation between 
the adjective and the noun, as in (27). The tallness of the man in 
(29) has little to do with the activity in the sentence; however, the 
anger of the bear in (27) is related to the activity. 


(26) The bear chased the man. The bear was angry. The man was 
frightened. 

(27) The angry bear chased the frightened man. 

(28) The bear chased the man because he (or it) was angry. 

(29) The tall man met the short woman. 


In this connection, a study conducted by Myers (1967) provides 
confirming evidence. Myers asked subjects to choose paraphrases 


for sentences like: 


(30) The slavegirl loved the kind master. 

(31) The slavegirl loved the old master. 

(32) The slavegirl loved the master. The master was kind. 
(33) The slavegirl loved the master. The master was old. 


When the elements within a sentence were highly related, as they 
are in (30) and (32), subjects tended to choose a paraphrase writ- 
ten in subordinated form, as in (34). 


(34) The slavegirl loved the master because the master (he) was 
kind. 
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However, when the elements were not highly related, as in (31) 
and (33), subjects tended to choose adjective or coordinated par- 


aphrases (and), like (31) or (35). 
(35) The slavegirl loved the master, and the master was old. 


All the causal sentences used in this study represented highly 
related units; all the effects were reasonable outcomes of the 
causes. Hence the tendency for nonsubordinated forms to be 
recalled in subordinated forms might well have been predicted 


from Myers’ findings. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION 


With respect to the 3 theoretical positions outlined earlier—the 
readability hypothesis, the deep structure model, and the chunk 
model—the evidence favors the chunk model. Most of the data 
in the various experiments can be explained by the chunk model, 
while virtually none can be explained by the deep structure 
model or the readability hypothesis. This does not mean that the 
latter 2 positions are totally invalid, nor does it mean that the 
chunk model is a fully articulated psychological theory. The most 
reasonable conclusion is that, in general, any psychological 
model which attempts to explain the way in which verbal data 
are processed must begin with a semantic representation of the 
total relations involved rather than a syntactic description of the 
units which make up the relations. In short, some content must 
be put into the head before syntactic processing can occur. In this 
light, it will be interesting to examine the follow-up work of 
Bransford and Franks (1971) who seem to be attempting to 
develop a complete theory, accounting for perceptual as well as 
verbal phenomena. 

The failure of the deep structure model to explain the present 
data says nothing at all about the validity of transformational-gen- 
erative grammars as devices for representing the grammatical rela- 
tions which occur in the language. There is no need whatever for a 
competence model (a model of an idealized speaker-hearer) to 
make any claims about a performance model (a model of real 
speakers, hearers, or readers). While it has been the hope of lin- 
guists and psychologists that a competence model would provide 
insight into the actual performance of language users, its failure to 
provide that insight does not, in principle, reduce its validity as a 
competence model. In short, a transformational grammar can 
serve as a powerful tool for generating all of the grammatical, but 
none of the ungrammatical, sentences of the language without 
making any claims about performance. 


IMPLICATIONS 


Pedagogically, the data lend no support to the recommendation 
that the difficulty of written discourse can be reduced by eliminat- 
ing subordinating constructions or reducing sentence length. 
When the semantic relation is held constant and when the test 
question is relevant to the relation whose form is varied, either 


comprehension is equally efficient across forms or else the more 
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subordinated and longer sentence forms elicit better comprehen- 
sion. The well documented correlation between sentence length 
and comprehension difficulty should be viewed in one of 2 ways: 
a) the relationship exists because longer sentences are communi- 
cating more complex semantic relations than shorter sentences, or 
b) the relationship is an artifact of test questions which have meas- 
ured semantic relations whose form is constant across longer and 
shorter versions of a unit of discourse. 

While any recommendations concerning the most efficient sur- 
face structure forms for presenting various semantic relations 
must be tempered by the limitations of the present sample and 
testing procedures, the present findings certainly support an eas- 
ing of concern for sentence length and complexity in the middle 
grades. However, before more specific recommendations can be 
made regarding structural efficiency, research is needed to assess 
the influences of the variables used in this study when sentences 
occur in naturalistic passage contexts. But the fact remains that, at 
least in this study, children seem not only to be able to handle 
complexity, but to actually prefer it. 

The fact that grammatically more complex or longer state- 
ments equal or outperform their simpler or shorter counterparts 
is not surprising. What happens can be explained as a tradeoff rela- 
tionship between explicitness on one hand and simplicity on the 
other. The causal relationship in (36) is explicit. If one rewrites 
(36) as (37), he has reduced grammatical complexity and average 
sentence length, but he has placed a new inferential burden on the 


reader. 


(36) Because the chain broke, the machine stopped. 
(37) The chain broke. The machine stopped. 


What was previously complex but explicit becomes simple but 
implicit. A similar analysis accounts for the subjects’ performance 
on adjectival relations. One limitation of the present study in this 
regard is that the statements selected for inclusion in the causal 
experiments all represented quite natural and predictable causal 
relations within a child’s experience. One wonders whether or not 
children would be able to infer any causal relation from statements 
like (38), where their experience would be less helpful in making 


the inference. 


(38) The new king clamped down on public meetings. Many res- 


idents emigrated to a new land. 


The possible implications for social science and science content, 
where the intent is often to present new causal relations, are quite 


serious. 


FURTHER RESEARCH 


There are several follow-up studies suggested by findings in this 
study. It would be enlightening, for example, to see what happens 
to comprehension when statements similar to those selected for 
the present study are placed in paragraph or passage contexts. It 
may well be that when a subject is confronted with a search task in 
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addition to a comprehension task, errors due to form are accentu- 
ated. The preliminary evidence from the Bormuth et al. study 
(Bormuth, Manning, Carr, and Pearson, 1970) would suggest that 
errors increase in contextual settings. 

Second, the methodology used in this study could be applied to 
other classes of semantic relations, e.g., relations of adverseness 
(however, although, in spite of ), time (before, after, during, etc.), pur- 
posiveness (so that, in order to), and conditionality (if; once, provided 
that, unless). This needs to be done to determine whether or not the 
conclusions regarding semantic cohesiveness are generalizable 
across a variety of verbal stimuli. 

Third, traditional notions about readability should be reexam- 
ined, While the present study in no way suggests that readability 
formulas ought not to be used to predict the difficulty readers may 
encounter with particular passages, chapters, or books, it does 
suggest a new direction in research on readability. Studies need to 
be conducted in which different versions of a passage are con- 
structed according to some rule-governed procedures, rather than 
according to the intuitions of the investigators. Furthermore, the 
questions used must be relevant to the structural changes which 
have been effected. In short, readability studies must begin with 


the question: What is the best way to communicate a given idea? 
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ABSTRACT 


At the end of the twentieth century, genre theorists and practition- 
ers debated the possibility of explicitly teaching genres in class- 
rooms. Though the debate is decades old, it continues to be relevant 
to contemporary discussions about literacy instruction because it 
addresses questions about how to provide all students with access 
to genres of power. In this article, | highlight one example of 
explicit genre instruction in Australia that is particularly notewor- 
thy for its critical and dialogic aspects, and then make connections 
between this approach and similar theoretical and pedagogical 
work in the United States. I conclude with a discussion of some of 


the implications for pedagogy that are derived from my analysis. 


INTRODUCTION 


In this article, I revisit a debate about the viability of the explicit 
teaching of genres in the classroom that came to the fore in the 
1990s when a group of prominent North American genre theo- 


rists entered into a dialogue with Australian theorists and practi- 


tioners. I argue that as a result of this debate between the North’ 


American and Australian perspectives, the critical and dialogic 
aspects of the Australian approach to genre pedagogy were over- 
looked. This oversight is significant because the Australian 
approach is rooted in a commitment to engaging students, partic- 
ularly those who have been underserved by their schools, in teach- 
ing and learning activities that encourage critical awareness of and 
access to genres of power. This commitment to critical and dia- 
logic pedagogy is as relevant today as it was then; it is especially 
relevant to contemporary discussions about literacy education in 
the United States. 

My intent in this article is not to provide a comprehensive 
review of the vast field of genre theory, research, and practice. 
This momentous task has already been accomplished by numerous 
scholars (e.g., Bawarshi & Reiff, 2010; Hyon, 1996; Johns, 2002). 
Most recently, Bawarshi and Reiff set out to “examine genre his- 
torically, theoretically, and pedagogically” (p. 8) in their book, 
Genre: An Introduction to History, Theory, Research, and Pedagogy and 
proposed a set of four traditions (literary, linguistic, rhetorical and 
sociological, and Rhetorical Studies) to categorize the field of 
genre theory and practice. Previous discussions of different theo- 
retical approaches to genre identified three traditions: The Sydney 
School (Australian), New Rhetoric (North American), and English 
for Specific Purposes (Hyon, 1996; Johns, 2002). In this article, I 
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discuss genre in terms of the two perspectives that contributed 
most directly to the debate over explicit instruction in the 1990s: 
The Sydney School (Australian) and New Rhetoric (North Amer- 
ican) perspectives. However, I am aware of the many influential 
genre scholars—in the English for Specific Purposes tradition, 
particularly—whose work I omit through this decision (e.g., 
Berkenkotter & Huckin, 1995; Bhatia, 1993, 2004; Hyland, 2004; 
Johns, 1997; Paltridge, 2001; Swales, 1990; Tardy, 2009). 

I begin this article with an overview of Australian genre theory 
and its foundational critiques. Then, I draw from the works of 
Bourdieu (1977, 1982) and Bakhtin (1981, 1986) in order to 
demonstrate the ways in which one instantiation of explicit genre 
instruction—Cope and Kalantzis’ (1993b) explicit pedagogy for 
inclusion and access—is rooted in a commitment to fostering both 
critical and dialogic instructional spaces for students who have 
been underserved by their schools. I use this theoretical frame- 
work to draw parallels between Cope and Kalantzis’ pedagogy and 
the theoretical and pedagogical work of Delpit (2006) and Lee 
(2001) in the United States. I conclude by highlighting some of the 
implications for practice that stem from my analysis of the work of 


Cope and Kalantzis, Delpit, and Lee. 


AUSTRALIAN GENRE THEORY 


Australian genre theory and its corresponding pedagogy arose in 
the 1980s as part of a social justice movement rooted in the belief 
that all students, particularly those who are underserved by their 
schools, deserve access to the genres of power that will help them 
to excel in school and beyond. Cope and Kalantzis (1993a) explain 
that its proponents situated genre-based pedagogy between the 
equally problematic traditional and progressivist approaches to 
teaching and learning, and they advocate for the development of a 
metalanguage, or “a language with which to make generalizations 
about language” (p. 8), in the classroom in order to better serve 
marginalized student populations in Australia. Distinct from the 
progressivist trend, which sought to teach the whole child in a 
comprehensive but less specific manner, genre-based pedagogy 
highlights the continuing importance of grammar as a metalan- 
guage through which to explicitly connect a text’s structure with 
its purpose. Equally distinct from the more traditional, formal 
approach, genre theorists argue that metalanguage must be 
explained in terms of social purpose. 

While Australian genre theorists often have been considered, 
and critiqued, as a single entity, the differences between them are 


as essential to an understanding of genre as their similarities. Cope 


and Kalantzis (1993a) provide a succinct summary of these similar- 
ities and differences in their introduction to The Powers of Literacy, a 
compilation of many of: the primary voices engaged in discussions 
about Australian genre pedagogy in the early 1990s. They explain, 


For all the authors of this book, genre is a category that 
describes the relation of the social purpose of text to lan- 
guage structure. It follows that in learning literacy, students 
need to analyze critically the different social purposes that 
inform patterns of regularity in language—the whys and the 
hows of textual conventionality, in other words. Beyond this 
the book deliberately sets out to represent a variety of dif- 
ferent theories which attempt to describe what is in genre 
and how genre literacy pedagogy might be realised more 
effectively. (p. 2) 


While all Australian theorists might agree that genre lies at the 
intersection of textual product and social purpose, the way in 
which these two components of genre were prioritized led to dif- 
ferent pedagogical applications. At the risk of creating a new 
dichotomy, in this section, I separate these approaches into two 
categories—genre as textual product and genre as social process—and 
explore some of the essential differences between the Australian 
theorists. However, it is important that these categories be viewed 
not in opposition to each other but, instead, as a dialogue in which 
different voices place more or less emphasis on product and social 
process in the attempt to realize effective, genre-based pedagogi- 
cal practices in the classroom. 


Theoretical Framework: M. A. K. Halliday and Systemic 
Functional Linguistics 


Different emphases aside, the variations on Australian genre theory 
arose from a common linguistic framework initially articulated by 
Halliday (1978) through his notion of Systemic Functional Lin- 
guistics. Halliday’s framework is built upon the understanding that 
any text is contextualized within a particular environment, and 
that text’s interaction with and influence on its environment leads 
to social action. Texts transmit culture because the situation of any 
text within a particular environment activates its meaning. Halli- 
day describes a text’s context of situation as the combination of its 
social action (field), role structure/relationships (tenor), and sym- 
bolic organization (mode). 

Systemic Functional Linguistics has been applied to pedagogy in 
a variety of ways in Australia and elsewhere, but Halliday (1978) 
himself articulates some of the pedagogical implications of his 
theories of language in his discussion of the program Breakthrough 
to Literacy (Mackay, Thompson, & Schaub, 1973), which, he notes, 
places great emphasis on building continuity between students’ 
own languages and the standard language of schooling, particularly 
in relation to reading and writing. He explains the underlying 


instructional approach in this way: 


We start from what children can do with language, which is 
already a great deal by the time they come to school; and 
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from what they cannot yet do but are learning to do with 
language, as well as what they will need to learn to do with 


it in order to succeed in school and in life. (p. 205) 


Halliday’s pedagogical vision in Breakthrough to Literacy foregrounds 
the concerns about social justice that underlie all of the pedagog- 
ical applications of Systemic Functional Linguistics that were 
introduced earlier. Though Halliday does not make explicit refer- 
ence to the work of his contemporary Basil Bernstein (1971) in 
this description, as he does elsewhere, his argument about the 
importance of building continuity between a student’s own lan- 
guage and the standard language of schooling was shaped by Bern- 
stein’s theories about linguistic codes, or strategies of language 
use. Specifically, Bernstein distinguishes between restricted code, 
where social relations depend on shared identifications, expecta- 
tions, and common assumptions, and elaborated code, where the 
emphasis is on the individual (“I”) over the collective (“we”). Build- 
ing on Bernstein’s argument that there is discontinuity when stu- 
dents come to school with linguistic codes that are different from 


those that are necessary for success in school, Halliday writes, 


Where children are likely to suffer is where there is a rela- 
tive lack of continuity between their native culture and that 
of the school, because the values of the school, and the 
meanings that are typically exchanged, may be remote from 
and in certain ways opposed to the values and the habits of 
meaning that are familiar to them. But this makes it all the 
more important to emphasize what continuity there is, by 
starting from what is common knowledge to all. It is reason- 
able to suppose that the greater the cultural gap (as things 
are) between the out-of-school and the in-school environ- 
ment of a child, the more important it is to make explicit 
the positive qualities of the out-of-school environment and 
to build on them in the teaching process; if this is true in 
general, then nowhere is it more particularly applicable than 


in the realm of language. (p. 209) 


Though Australian genre theorists emphasize different compo- 
nents of Systemic Functional Linguistics in their own pedagogical 
applications of Halliday’s theories of language, what they share is 
a commitment to social justice rooted in the belief that explicit 
instruction is an essential component of pedagogical approaches 
that seek to provide students with the linguistic codes that are nec- 
essary for success in school. 


Genre as Textual Product 


Proponents of an approach to genre that emphasizes textual prod- 
uct over social process focus their attention on Halliday’s notions 
of field, tenor, and mode in order to categorize texts into specific 
genres. While Halliday (1978) identifies these combined elements 
as the text’s register, this approach discusses them simply in terms 
of genre. It is important to note the two different uses of the term 
“genre” in relation to Halliday’s context of situation. While Halli- 
day situates genre as a subset of mode, later theorists define genre 
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as the interplay of field, tenor, and mode. Thus, genre in these 
terms is more closely aligned with Halliday’s conception of regis- 
ter than it is with his notion of genre. According to Martin, 
Christie, and Rothery (1987), in this interpretation, genre is 


a staged, goal oriented social process Genres are 
referred to as social processes because members of a culture 
interact with each other to achieve them; as goal oriented 
because they have evolved to get things done; and as staged 
because it usually takes more than one step for participants 


to achieve their goals. (p. 59) 


Despite this proclaimed emphasis on social process, pedagogy that 
follows such an approach can rely on the establishment of specific 
textual markers that coincide with a particular genre. 

The identification of a genre by the textual markers that reflect 
its register assumed a specific pedagogical form in the teaching- 
learning cycle (see Cope & Kalantzis, 1993a, p. 11). This cycle is 
represented through the curriculum wheel, which is comprised of 
three primary teaching and learning components: (a) modeling, 
which establishes the context or social function of the genre, as 
well as its textual features; (b) joint negotiation of text in which 
the teacher and students jointly construct a new text in the same 
genre; and (c) independent construction of text in which the stu- 
dents create a new text in the same genre through independent 
work. The last steps in this third component include teacher and 
peer consultations, critical evaluation of success, and creative 
exploitation of the learned genre. 

Also drawing from Halliday’s (1978) notions of field, tenor, and 
mode, Macken and Slade (1993) propose a genre-based approach 
to assessment that, like the curriculum wheel, relies heavily on 
textual markers. As an alternative to standardized multiple-choice 
tests, Macken and Slade call for a new approach to writing assess- 
ment that is linguistically principled, explicit, and criteria specific. 
While they advocate for an approach to assessment that involves a 
more contextualized view of language and highlight their belief 
that “genre is the ‘why’ of a text” (p. 212), their proposed approach 
to assessment inevitably focuses on the product over the social 
process. By assessing writing based on a matrix evaluation that 
looks at genre (purpose), field (what), tenor (who), and mode 
(how), they propose to assess writing in a more contextualized 
fashion. In practice, however, such an approach becomes problem- 
atic if assessors do not have a deep understanding of the genre in 
question; therefore, those who use assessments based on this 
model can easily fall into the trap of rewarding texts that abide by 
fixed genre structures as identified by textual markers. 

The curriculum cycle and its corresponding assessment models 
were the basis for several different pedagogical projects in Aus- 
tralia that attempted to provide all students with access to genres 
of power through explicit instruction. While the curriculum cycle 
maintained fidelity to Halliday’s (1978) functional view of gram- 
mar, its heavily linguistic nature proved somewhat problematic in 
pedagogical application. Consequently, it was criticized, both 
explicitly and implicitly, as overly simplistic and problematic in 


practice (Berkenkotter & Huckin, 1993; Callaghan, Knapp & 
Noble, 1993; Cope & Kalantzis, 1993a; Dixon, 1987; Freedman & 
Medway, 1994; Kress, 1993; Sawyer & Watson, 1987). Particularly 
problematic for pedagogy based on this model was the fact that, 
through its concern with complex grammatical labeling, it did not 
necessarily allow for a more critical approach to genre in which 
students are encouraged to analyze, evaluate, and manipulate gen- 
res in the context of their specific social purposes. While the pos- 
sibility of oversimplification and a corresponding stagnancy is no 
doubt a possibility—and therefore a legitimate criticism of the 
curriculum cycle—it is important to note that proponents of the 
curriculum cycle did not advocate for instruction in formal 
generic structures independent of meaning, or within a fixed 
framework (Christie, 1987; Martin et al., 1987). To the contrary, 
they held that meaning and flexibility are crucial components of an 
approach to genre instruction that seeks to provide non-main- 
stream students with access to the academic curriculum. 


Genre as Social Process 


Concerned with the dangers inherent in a pedagogy that favors 
product over social process, some genre theorists began to more 
actively prioritize the social process component of genre peda- 
gogy. Kress (1987, 1993), for example, advocates for an approach 
to language that emphasizes its cultural and social dimensions. This 
renewed emphasis on social process reflects Kress’ own academic 
shift in focus from applied linguistics to communication and cul- 
tural studies. Although he played an integral role in the creation of 
a genre-based pedagogy in Australia, he grew increasingly con- 
cerned with the dangers of an overly text-based approach. Thus, 
Kress distinguishes himself from Martin and his colleagues (Mar- 
tin et al., 1987) by unequivocally privileging social process over 
textual product. Nonetheless, in his conception of genre, Kress 
continues to stress the importance of the text. Of particular con- 
cern for him is the text’s social origin and function, the conven- 
tional aspects of which help to identify it as belonging to a 
particular genre. In this way, the genre-as-social-action method 
looks at these conventions, in conjunction with the social situa- 
tions that produce them, as conveyers of meaning. 

Addressing concerns about the habitus (Bourdieu, 1977) before 
Luke (1994, 1995) articulated them in his challenge to genre the- 
orists a year later, Kress (1993) contemplates the danger of 
“generically strong texts,” where the “stability and repeatability of 
that social situation lead to texts with a similar stability, with a 
marked conventionality, which in the end makes the text seem 
simply natural and makes its constructedness unnoticeable” (p. 
27). In anticipation of the future work of theorists who focus on 
the ideological implications of genre, Kress outlines the ways in 
which he believes genre work must be extended in a new language 
curriculum. Central to his conception of such a curriculum is a 
focus on all facets of literacy—reading as well as writing—in 
combination with an understanding of the various genres and 
inherent social structures present in all languages of society. Kress 
warns that, if these goals are not met, “the powerful genres of the 
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dominant cultural group(s) will be taught in an unreflecting fash- 
ion as if they were a politically, socially and ideologically neutral 
set of forms, as a kind-of universal commonsense” (p. 31). Kress’ 
vision is to teach students about textual forms as products of social 
factors, thus encouraging critical analyses of the underlying social 
contexts in which genres are created. 

In contrast to the more text-heavy framework of the curricu- 
lum cycle, in Kress’ (1993) view, genre is just one of the many 
components that define a register. By reconsidering genre in this 
way, Kress aligns his definition of genre with Halliday’s (1978) 
original conception of genre as a subset of register. According to 
Kress, other components that contribute to the existence of dif- 
ferent register types include dialect, cultural textual type (report, 
narrative, etc.), mode, discourse, plot, and character. Kress con- 
tends that his conception of genre allows for a more fluid and his- 
torical approach to generic form, and it has implications for a less 
authoritarian transmission of knowledge from teacher to student. 

Callaghan and his colleagues (1993) attempt to apply Kress’ 
(1993) insights to a new version of the teaching-learning curricu- 
lum cycle. In keeping with the genre as social process framework, 
they propose a revised genre-based pedagogy that places emphasis 
on social process over textual product. Of particular concern to 
Callaghan and his colleagues is the fact that the wheel model is dif- 
ficult to translate into effective practice. More specifically, through 
an example of its implementation in a lesson on the greenhouse 
effect, the authors demonstrate how the practice of teacher scrib- 
ing (where the teacher assumes the role of scribe as the class 
jointly constructs a new text) is disturbingly reminiscent of tradi- 
tional reproduction pedagogies, and how joint negotiation is diffi- 
cult to implement in diverse classrooms where learning and 
meaning are not necessarily sites for negotiation. 

In light of these problems, and with a renewed emphasis on 
Kress’ (1993) call for a more flexible conception of genre, 
Callaghan and his colleagues (1993) propose a new pedagogical 
model of genre instruction. This new model differs from the orig- 
inal teaching-learning curriculum cycle in several key ways. First, 
it is multigeneric in that it relies on instruction in more than one 
genre in order to teach content-area information thoroughly. For 
example, Callaghan and his colleagues explain that the genres of 
describing, explaining, and arguing all are incorporated into their 
model unit in an effort to move away from teaching text types and 
to focus more on the relationship between knowledge, text, and 
grammar. In addition, this revised model focuses on learning 
through the student’s own writing, rather than relying on teacher 
scribing as one of the primary instructional tools. Thus, this model 
incorporates genre into all aspects of teaching and learning rather 
than relegating it solely to discussions based on the end product. 
While perhaps less overtly problematic than the curriculum 
wheel, this new teaching and learning as social process model only 
limitedly addressed Kress’ call for a new approach to genre peda- 
gogy, as it did not take into account the social implications of 
genre or investigate its connection to power relations. 
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Cope and Kalantzis’ Explicit Pedagogy for Inclusion 
and Access 


The critical components of Kress’ (1993) social process theory, 
specifically the social implications of genre and its connection to 
power relations, form the foundation of Cope and Kalantzis’ 
(1993b) explicit pedagogy for inclusion and access. This approach 
to pedagogy emphasizes the need for a critical perspective on 
genre, one that incorporates dialogue and active learning and high- 
lights the importance of creativity. One example of this type of 
explicit pedagogy is the Social Literacy Project (Cope, Kalantzis, 
Kress, Martin, & Murphy, 1993), in which inclusion and access are 
central concerns. Cope and Kalantzis are careful to point out, 
however, that an explicit pedagogy of this nature “is not the same 
as an enforced cultural assimilation which teaches the use of alien 
social tongues for social purposes” because “learning the grammar 
of the written genres of power is not just a matter of internalising 
dominant discourses. It also provides the tools for discourse cri- 
tique, for understanding the ideological loadings in language” (p. 
85). Grammar, then, is an integral component of the Social Liter- 
acy Project, and Cope and Kalantzis’ use of it maintains some 
fidelity to Halliday’s (1978) functional approach. Unlike the use of 


grammar in other models, however, in this case, 


grammar is a basis for making social and linguistic connec- 
tions; for revealing the social and constructed nature of dis- 
courses which make ideologies seem natural. It is a way of 
making conscious the unconscious. Learning genres is just as 
much a process of unlearning their ideological effects, as it 
is one of mastering their technologies. (p. 86) 


Put differently, literacy is a means through which to develop a 
theoretically informed metalanguage that serves to promote fur- 
ther literacy development and, also, to denaturalize the ideologies 
embedded in all genres. 

The explicit pedagogy for inclusion and access outlined by Cope 
and Kalantzis (1993b) centers on two primary goals: (a) to explic- 
itly deconstruct and critique dominant discourses and (b) to pre- 
pare students for life in a world of cultural diversity. These goals are 
realized through four primary principles: (a) classroom discourse is 
a dialogue between the culture of schooling and the many different 
cultures of the students; through dialogue, difference is no longer 
a barrier but a means through which to access genres of power; (b) 
as professionals, teachers assume an authoritative, not authoritar- 
ian, role in the classroom; (c) explicit scaffolding of individual les- 
sons and explicit structuring of the curriculum are foundational 
premises of an explicit pedagogy for inclusion and access; and (d) 
long-term educational motivation stems from social access without 
prejudice. The goal is for students to use their knowledge of genre 
and grammar to find their own voices, “not within genres, but 
across, between and around genres” (p. 89). 

While this more comprehensive approach to genre-based ped- 
agogy is an attractive alternative to models that fail to address the 
ideological implications of teaching genres of power, the same 
possibility of oversimplification exists. The explicit curriculum 
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scaffolding in the Social Literacy Project (Cope et al., 1993), for 
example, involves six steps: (a) a focus question that orients stu- 
dents to the problem at hand, (b) an input step that introduces 
text, (c) an analysis step, (d) a main idea step in which the prob- 
lems raised in previous steps are discussed and labeled explicitly, 
(e) an application step, and (f) an evaluation step in which the stu- 
dents and teacher revisit the focus question. The theoretical frame- 
work for the six steps is quite comprehensive, but the omission of 
just a few steps—for example, the focus question and analysis and 
evaluation steps—oversimplifies the approach tremendously, It is 
perhaps this danger, common to all attempts to translate complex 
theories into practice, that resulted in the sweeping criticisms of 
Australian genre theory as a whole. While Australian genre theo- 
rists differ in their conceptions and adaptations of genre theory 
into practice, they agree on the importance of translating theory 
into pedagogy through explicit instruction. And in this translation 
lies the very real threat of oversimplification. 


FOUNDATIONAL CRITIQUES OF AUSTRALIAN GENRE 
THEORY 


A foundational premise of North American genre theory—a 
premise, some argue, that distinguishes it from Australian genre 
theory—is its emphasis on rhetorical action as a distinguishing 
characteristic of genre. Miller (1984), for example, argues for a 
“rhetorically sound” (p. 151) definition of genre that is centered 
on the action it is used to accomplish, not on the substance or form 
of its discourse. Similar to Kress (1993), Miller argues that other 
scholars have fallen short of a complete conception of genre by 
failing to take situation into account as a defining factor of genre, 
instead relying on taxonomic systems to define it. Like Kress, she 
explains that this reliance on strict categories is particularly prob- 
lematic because such delineations do not promote a flexible sys- 
tem capable of accommodating the many variations in genre. 
According to Miller, a concrete definition of genre is necessary, 
but it must promote an open system in order to account for vari- 
ation. Miller speculates on the pedagogical implications of her 
conceptualization by suggesting that learning a genre involves 
more than learning a pattern of forms or methods of achieving a 
goal. Yet, she also observes that, “for the student, genres serve as 
keys to understanding how to participate in the actions of a com- 
munity” (p. 165). Miller does not, however, explore what such a 
genre-based pedagogy might entail. 

Freedman (1994), on the other hand, brings genre theory and 
pedagogy into direct dialogue in her essay “‘Do As I Say’: The Rela- 
tionship between Teaching and Learning New Genres.” In this essay, 
an earlier version of which appeared in Research in the Teaching of 
English as “Show and Tell? The Role of Explicit Teaching in the 
Learning of New Genres” (Freedman, 1993), Freedman interro- 
gates the underlying assumption of genre-based pedagogy that 
teaching genres explicitly benefits students. Freedman offers two 
related arguments in this essay, one in the form of a strong hypoth- 
esis and the other as a restricted hypothesis. Her strong hypothesis, 


in which she asserts that “explicit teaching is not necessary in the 
acquisition of genres” (p. 195), is only slightly qualified in the 
restricted version. From these hypotheses, she concludes that a 
true understanding of genre comes only from immersion in a spe- 
cific discourse community. By restricting genre acquisition to 
authentic discourse communities, Freedman seems to assume that 
such a restriction precludes any discussion about the possibility for 
the teaching and learning of genres in the classroom. 

Freedman (1994) also calls into question approaches to genre 
that place emphasis on textual forms. She contends that the textual 
features that are at the core of genre-based pedagogy arise as a 
result of the rhetorical action of a particular genre; therefore, 
these textual markers are entirely context dependant. It follows 
that teaching textual features independently of context is prob- 
lematic because this approach inevitably falls prey to an emphasis 
on form. Unlike Miller (1984), however, Freedman does not 
address the possibility of a pedagogical approach to genre that 
encompasses discussions of both its text-, context-, and purpose- 
based elements. 

Instead, and as an alternative to explicit teaching, Freedman 
(1994) advocates for an approach to formal instruction in the 
classroom that shapes the process of genre acquisition. According 
to Freedman, shaping assumes many different forms. Notably, she 
points to Rogoff’s (1990) guided participation, and Bruner’s 
(1978) and Cazden’s (1979) scaffolding—two pedagogical tech- 
niques that most often are associated with explicit teaching (see, 
for example, Lee, 2001, discussed below)—as examples of alter- 
natives to explicit instruction. Guided participation and scaffold- 
ing are grounded in Vygotskian (1978) theories of learning and 
development. They were designed to help teachers create instruc- 
tional spaces through which they could work collaboratively with 
their students to build bridges from known to new information in 
an apprenticeship model of learning (see Byrnes, 2006, and Wells, 
1999, for discussions of the theoretical parallels between Halli- 
day’s and Vygotsky’s theories of language-based learning). 

Freedman (1994) stresses that shaping requires that teachers 
set up “facilitative environments” (p. 200) in which to foster the 
adoption of new genres. How these environments differ from 
classrooms in which explicit teaching occurs, however, is unclear. 
In her limited hypothesis, Freedman draws from Ellis’s (1986, 
1990) work on second language acquisition, and particularly his 
model of instructed acquisition, to suggest that explicit instruc- 
tion might indeed be useful under very specific circumstances in 
which the learner already is engaged in authentic tasks. However, 
her conclusions that all genre acquisition must occur in context 
and that, in most cases, explicit instruction is harmful to the stu- 
dent, operate under the assumption that teachers are unable to 
foster “facilitative environments” in the classroom due to the 
impossibility of creating a truly authentic context. 

Freedman (1994) concludes her argument by locating a critical 
approach to genre in the act of performing that genre in writing. 
While Freedman’s conclusion—that reflective knowledge and 


consciousness of different genres only occurs through the act of 
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writing—is sound, it does not follow that explicit teaching cannot 


be part of the practice of writing. Freedman explains that 


critical consciousness becomes possible only through the per- 
formance: full genre knowledge (in all its subtlety and com- 
plexity) only becomes available as a result of having written. 
First comes the achievement or performance, with the tacit 
knowledge implied, and then, through that, the meta-aware- 
ness which can flower into conscious reflective knowledge. 


(p. 206; author’s emphasis) 


Freedman’s conclusion is compelling, though it is unclear how the 
development of consciousness through performance automatically 
precludes the possibility of incorporating explicit genre instruc- 
tion into the process. Additionally, Freedman’s assertion that genre 
acquisition results only from performance in authentic contexts 
does not leave a space from which to discuss genre acquisition in 
the classroom other than for academic purposes. 

Her conclusions, therefore, give rise to some essential ques- 
tions. The danger of genre oversimplification that Freedman (1994) 
notes in her argument against explicit instruction is real enough, 
but must this danger preclude all explicit discussions of genre in the 
classroom? Further, if critical consciousness only occurs through 
authentic performance, does this mean that students in the class- 
room cannot engage in such critical reflection? Finally, if this is the 
case, then what is the goal of literacy education? 

Freedman’s (1994) argument against explicit instruction and 
subsequent work that suggests that genre learning in the classroom 
is not transferable to the workplace (Freedman & Adam, 1996) 
leaves little possibility for a discussion of genre-based pedagogy in 
any form. Though some scholars have sought to move past Freed- 
man’s conclusions, at least at the postsecondary level (e.g. , Devitt, 
2004; Johns, 1997), the dichotomy still exists through the promo- 
tion of the concept of genre as social action as necessarily opposed 
to approaches to genre that also consider textual form. Critics like 
Freedman point out the very real danger of falling into a pattern 
of uncritical replication of fixed genres through explicit teaching, 
and while such teaching undoubtedly exists in the implementation 
of genre-based pedagogy, it does not follow that the Australian 
genre project should be dismissed off hand. By failing to move past 
a critique of genre theories that take into account textual markers 
in a critical fashion, critics oversimplify and, thus, efface the more 
complex contributions of Australian theorists. 

In his role as series editor of Genre and the New Rhetoric, Freed- 
man and Medway’s (1994) compilation of essays that comprise the 
North American response to Australian genre theory, Luke (1994) 
foreshadows his later criticism of Australian genre pedagogy 
(Luke, 1995) when he “shift[s] the genre of the introduction a bit 
sideways” (p. vii) by calling for more critical approaches to future 
genre work. The effect of Luke’s introduction and his later critique 
was to change the focus of the conversation by moving away from 
past pedagogical concerns and toward a new conception of genre. 
This approach did not leave a space from which to pursue the orig- 
inal debate over explicit genre instruction; as a result, Cope and 
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Kalantzis’ (1993b) explicit pedagogy for inclusion and access—an 
important example of why explicit instruction is essential and 
how it can be implemented effectively —was lost when the con- 
versation shifted. 

By simultaneously addressing both the conversations about 
genre that prompted his challenge and the conversations that ulti- 
mately would follow it, Luke (1994) highlights the importance of 
dialogue in the movement toward ever more complex and cultur- 
ally relevant pedagogy. By overtly rendering the dispute over 
whether or not to explicitly teach genres in the classroom irrele- 
vant, Luke’s contribution ser,ved to upset the dichotomy develop- 
ing between the Australian and North American perspectives on 
genre. Luke’s redirection of genre studies demanded that future 
work look more critically at the accessibility of different types of 
texts and how this access contributes to power. 

From the perspective of ideology and power, Luke (1994) - 
argues, theories of genre cannot be sorted into one school of 
thought over another. More specifically, the purportedly objective 
genre-as-textual-product approach often attributed to Australian 
theorists no longer stands in stark contrast to the more subiective, 
genre as social action conceptions generally held by North Ameri- 
can theorists. As Luke indicates, such a dichotomy is unproductive 
and even dangerous in its failure to consider the social, cultural, — 
ideological, and political consequences of an uncritical approach 
to genre studies, one that threatens to re-naturalize the very gen- 
res that explicit instruction aims to de-naturalize. 

Luke’s (1994) call for a more critical approach to genre studies 
has been answered in a variety of ways in recent years. While Luke 
himself continued to grapple with the implications of genre and 
power in his later work (Luke, 1995), other scholars answered his 
call through work that considers the role of genre in power rela- 
tions, ideology, and identity formation (Bazerman, 2002; Coe, 
Lingard, & Teslenko, 2002; Ivanic, 1998; Paré, 2002; Schryer, 
2002). Luke’s critique, therefore, served to identify several impor- 
tant factors that were effaced in the opposition of North American 
and Australian schools of thought. However, while Luke’s chal- 
lenge is important, it does not address or attempt to solve the ped- 
agogical problem of explicit genre instruction in elementary and 
secondary classrooms. 

More specifically, in this new direction for genre studies, Cope 
and Kalantzis’ (1993b) explicit pedagogy for inclusion and access 
often is not discussed. In fact, Cope and Kalantzis (2000a, 2000b, 
2009) moved away from the genre discussion at the same time that 
Luke (1994, 1995) was grappling with these questions of power. 
In September 1994, Cope and Kalantzis met with a larger group 
of literacy and language scholars (among them Courtney Cazden, 
Norman Fairclough, James Paul Gee, Gunther Kress, Allan Luke, 
Carmen Luke, Sarah Michaels, and Martin Nakata) in New Lon- 
don, New Hampshire, to discuss the future of literacy teaching 
and learning. Their ensuing discussions culminated in a 1996 Har- 
vard Educational Review article in which the self-described “New 
London Group” (1996) outlines a pedagogy of multiliteracies to 
address the current and future needs of students in a changing 
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world. Significantly, their vision for a new pedagogy, while cer- 
tainly expanding on ideas that formed the foundation of the argu- 
ment in favor of explicit instruction, hardly mentions genre, at 
least not in so many words. 


BUILDING A THEORETICAL METALANGUAGE: 
THEORETICAL AND PEDAGOGICAL IMPLICATIONS 


Perhaps as a result of the fact that Cope and Kalantzis’s (1993b) 
earlier genre work focuses particularly on pedagogy, and therefore 
does not incorporate many of the theories from which later genre 
theorists draw in order to conceptualize genre, their explicit ped- 
agogy for inclusion and access often is not referenced in contem- 
porary dialogues about literacy instruction, By investigating the 
ways in which Cope and Kalantzis echo but do not explicitly draw 
from the theories of Bourdieu (1977, 1982) and Bakhtin (1981, 
1986) in their description of an explicit pedagogy for inclusion 
and access, however, it is possible to reconsider their contribution 
to the field through an emphasis on its critical and dialogic nature. 

In this section, I highlight the critical and dialogic aspects of 
Cope and Kalantzis’ (1993b) explicit pedagogy for inclusion and 
access and then consider some of the important pedagogical impli- 
cations of their approach by linking it to the work of Delpit 
(2006) and Lee (2001) in the United States. 


The Critical and Dialogic Aspects of Explicit Genre 
Instruction 


The explicit pedagogy for inclusion and access outlined by Cope 
and Kalantzis (1993b) centers on two primary goals: (a) to explic- 
itly deconstruct and critique dominant discourses and (b) to pre- 
pare students for life in a world of cultural diversity. Bourdieu 
(1977, 1982) and his notion of the habitus provide a useful frame- 
work for contemplating the first objective, while Bakhtin’s (1981, 
1986) discussion of the utterance and dialogism are fitting access 
points from which to view the second aim. (I am not the first to 
make theoretical connections of this kind; see, for example, 
Hanks, 1996, who integrates concepts of field, habitus, and genre 
in order to articulate a unit of analysis—the discourse genre—to 
describe communicative practices. ) 

Dissatisfied with the traditional opposition of notions of sub- 
jectivity and objectivity, Bourdieu (1977, 1982) introduced the 
habitus as a way to alleviate this problematic dichotomy. As defined 
by Bourdieu, the habitus is an internalized set of structures 
derived from pre-existing external structures that determine how 
an individual acts in and reacts to the world. The habitus generates 
practices, perceptions, and attitudes that appear to be regular 
without being consciously coordinated or governed by rules. In 
this way, the habitus acts as a naturalizing agent. Culturally specific 
ways of living and doing are not readily visible to individuals; 
therefore, what is socially constructed appears to be natural. 

According to Hanks (1996), “genres . . . are a key part of the 
habitus” because “through routine use, genres become natural 
themselves, that is, they become so familiar as to be taken for 
granted” (p. 246). One way for teachers to provide their students 


with access to the genres of power that, often, are not part of the 
students’ habitus is by developing what Cope and Kalantzis (1993b) 
call a theoretical metalanguage through which to discuss power 
structures and their relations to genres and, in so doing, challenge 
their naturalization. Cope and Kalantzis address this necessity 
directly through a pedagogy that approaches literacy from a theo- 
retical perspective. By teaching grammar as a theory of language, 
they argue, it is possible to deconstruct dominant discourses by 


developing a metalanguage for social access. They explain, 


Literate discourses, in a nice twist, can give us access to met- 
alinguistic tools with which to unpack the ideological bag- 
gage of literate discourse, the social and political loadings in 
literate text. The deceptively ideological and incisive modes 
in literate discourses are complementary elements in a sin- 
gle project: the power of literacy and the literacy of power. 


(p. 76) 


From this view, merely performing writing as Freedman (1994) 
argues is not sufficient to acquire a critical understanding of genre. 
Instead, it is through a combination of thinking explicitly about 
genre and performing it that students develop a theory of language 
that, in turn, provides critical access to dominant discourses. In 
this way, theories of language that help students identify genres of 
power act as tools to critically interrogate, negotiate, and access 
discourses of power. 

As Halliday (1978) explains in his own pedagogical vision, these 
tools are particularly important—even essential—for students 
who do not operate within the dominant habitus to be successful 


in school. These students 


need to be exposed to learning experiences in which they 
work their way through explicit analysis of generic features, 
critical appraisal of the social function of the genre, and then 
writing in that genre. This means that teachers have a lot 
more to do than simply make space for the students’ voices. 
(Cope & Kalantzis, 1993b, p. 85) 


In Cope and Kalantzis view, it is the responsibility of the school 
to provide students with the tools necessary to identify and access 
genres into which they are not automatically socialized in their 
lives outside the classroom. By developing a theory of language 
through which to make the habitus visible, and then critically ana- 
lyzing and evaluating it, students not only obtain the tools neces- 
sary to access genres of power, but also to negotiate a world of 
cultural diversity. 

The second aim, to provide students with an understanding of 
cultural diversity, is informed at both a theoretical and practical 
level by Bakhtin’s discussion of speech genres and their dialogic 
nature. In “The Problem of Speech Genres,” Bakhtin (1986) 
describes an utterance as consisting of three aspects—thematic 
content, style, and compositional structure. These aspects are 
determined by the “sphere of communication” (p. 60), or speech 
genre, in which the utterance occurs. Speech genres occur in pri- 


mary (or simple) and secondary (or complex) forms; their use is 
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practical in that communication would be virtually impossible 
without them. Furthermore, Bakhtin contends that speech genres 
are not individual. That is, while an individual may manipulate and 
re-accentuate speech genres, an individual cannot create them (see 
Hasan, 1992, and Martin, 1993, for discussions about the compat- 
ibility of Halliday’s and Bakhtin’s theories of genre). 

Although North American genre theorists draw on Bakhtin 
(1986) as a way to distinguish themselves from the Australians by 
looking at genre in context and as social action, Cope and 
Kalantzis’ (1993b) pedagogical vision parallels Bakhtin’s concep- 
tion of the utterance and speech genres in significant ways. Before 
discussing these parallels, however, it is important to note one 
important difference. While Bakhtin does not distinguish between 
spoken and written genres, Cope and Kalantzis do make this dis- 
tinction as part of the social justice mission that is at the core of 
their pedagogy. That is, they pay particular attention to written 
genres because of the crucial role that they play in school success. 

Despite this point of contrast, which nonetheless is significant 
in that it forms the basis for Cope and Kalantzis’ (1993b) pedagogy 
for inclusion and access, the ways in which they implement their 
vision adhere to other Bakhtinian notions of genre. Cope and 
Kalantzis advocate for an approach to genre that combines both 
instruction and application. Reminiscent of Bakhtin’s assertion 
that individuals may manipulate and re-accentuate genres but not 
create them, Cope and Kalantzis observe that “genres are learnt by 
some form of copying” (p. 67). Because genres are learned from 
others, it follows that genres are not neutral and are always infil- 
trated with the meanings and understanding of others. Bakhtin 
(1986) clarifies the idea of the meaningful utterance when he dis- 
tinguishes between neutral words and sentences and the authored 
utterance, and explains that, “emotion, evaluation, and expression 
are foreign to the word of language and are born only in the 
process of its live usage in a concrete utterance” (p. 87). An indi- 
vidual’s authored utterance originates in the assimilation of the 
words of another’s utterance. Thus, by discussing and modeling 
genres with students and then providing them with the space 
through which to perform and execute the genre independently, 
Cope and Kalantzis’ pedagogical vision acknowledges the Bakhtin- 
ian notion that utterances are always and already populated with 
the meanings of others. For students who do not have access to 
these genres outside of school, introducing them in the classroom 
context is critical in order to provide the opportunity to creatively 
explore and manipulate them in their own writing. Making the 
meanings and understandings imbedded in genres explicit by con- 
sidering the context in which they are used and the grammar they 
employ to achieve a particular purpose is an important step to 
providing students with access to these genres. 

Finally, Bakhtin’s (1981) conception of dialogism also helps to 
inform Cope and Kalantzis’ (1993b) mission, not only to execute 
a genre-based pedagogy in the classroom, but also, to promote and 
use diversity as a means of access. In “Discourse in the Novel,” 
Bakhtin (1981) uses the novel as a platform from which to express 


concern over past tendencies to separate style and language from 
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genre. He explains that such a separation emphasizes individual 
and abstract elements of an utterance over critical, social ones. 
These social elements exist in the novel through its heteroglossic 
nature, in which the centripetal (unifying) and centrifugal (divid- 
ing) forces of language meet. Bakhtin explains that rooted in ide- 
ology are the notions of linguistic unification and centralization 
that occur through the centripetal forces of language. However, 
such a unified conception of language cannot escape the centrifu- 
gal forces of language, which constantly work toward decentral- 
ization and disunification. He writes, “Every utterance 
participates in the ‘unitary language’ (in its centripetal forces and 
tendencies) and at the same time partakes of social and historical 
heteroglossia (the centrifugal, stratifying forces)” (p. 272). A key 
component of an individual’s discourse is his assimilation of the 
words of others. This process of assimilation is “the ideological 
becoming of a human being” (p. 341). Finally, Bakhtin asserts that 
it is through dialogue that a novel creates an artistic image of lan- 
guage. Thus, the context in which a novel is written is critical to 
complete understanding. He explains, “In an objective stylistic 
study of novels from distant epochs it is necessary to . . . rigor- 
ously coordinate the style under consideration with the back- 
ground of heteroglossia, appropriate to the era, that dialogizes it” 
(p. 422). While Bakhtin speaks specifically of the genre of the 
novel in order to elucidate the meaning of heteroglossia and dial- 
ogism, these concepts are useful in the contemplation of other 
genres as well. 

The dialogic nature of genres informs the ways in which Cope 
and Kalantzis (1993b) propose to implement an explicit pedagogy 
for inclusion and access. For example, the first of the five princi- 
ples in this pedagogy relates directly to Bakhtin’s notion of dialo- 
gism. According to Cope and Kalantzis, classroom discourse is a 
dialogue, and a central goal of this dialogue is to call attention to 
and affirm difference. In addition, Cope and Kalantzis argue that it 
is by embracing and making explicit these differences, or centrifu- 
gal forces, in language that critical literacy and, in turn, creativity 
develop. They observe, 


Especially when it treads into the realm of the multigeneric 
and the intergeneric, genre literacy becomes a critical liter- 
acy, a tool to evaluate how well a text manages to commu- 
nicate, and a tool which does not bind speakers and writers 
to formulaic adherence to canonical genres. Indeed, many of 
the most powerful of texts do not lend themselves to be 
simply unpacked as the realisation of a predictable formula. 
Herein lies real creativity. (p. 89) 


Thus, Cope and Kalantzis contend that it is the recognition and 
affirmation of diversity via dialogue that fosters critical thinking 
and creativity, processes that are integral components for inclusion 
and access. While Cope and Kalantzis’s vision of an explicit peda- 
gogy for inclusion and access does not draw directly from the the- 
ories of Bakhtin or Bourdieu, these theories provide new lenses 
through which to contemplate their contribution and to recon- 
sider the value of explicit genre instruction in the classroom. 
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Explicit Instruction in U.S. Classrooms 


Australians like Cope and Kalantzis (1993b) are not the only advo- 
cates of explicit genre instruction in elementary and secondary 
classrooms, and there are a variety of genre-based pedagogical 
approaches in the United States—for teaching English Language 
Learners (e.g., Gebhard & Harman, 2011; Gebhard, Harman, & 
Seger, 2007) and for teaching reading and writing to young chil- 
dren (e.g., Donovan & Smolkin, 2006: Kamberelis, 1999; Pappas, 
1987; Pappas & Brown, 1987a, 1987b; Wollman-Bonilla, 2000) 
and to older students in content-area classrooms (e. g., in history: 
Coffin, 2006; de Oliveira, 2010; Schleppegrell & de Oliveira, 
2006; Schleppegrell, Greer, & Taylor, 2008; in science: Fang, 
2006; Fang, 2008; across disciplines: Fang, Schleppegrell, & Cox, 
2006; Lemke, 1988; Schleppegrell, 2004), to name a few—that 
are outside the scope of this article to discuss in any great detail. 

To give just one example, however, Lemke (1988) draws from 
Halliday’s (1978) Systemic Functional Linguistics to argue that the 
ability to master an academic subject is intertwined with the abil- 
ity to master the patterns of language typically used in that sub- 
ject—in other words, its genres. Because these discipline-specific 
genres are not explicitly taught in most classrooms, argues Lemke, 
students often are perceived as lacking intelligence when, in real- 
ity, they are lacking what he calls a “specialized education in lan- 
guage use” (p. 88). Explicit genre instruction equips students with 
the means to achieve academic success; without it, many students 
are merely compliant or confused. Thus, explicit instruction is a 
question of empowerment—those with the opportunity to mas- 
ter discipline-specific genres and to learn to use them flexibly are 
empowered through language. 

For the purposes of this article, however, I now turn to the 
work of Delpit (2006) and Lee (2001) both of whom propose an 
explicit approach to teaching African American students and other 
students of color who traditionally have not been well-served by 
their schools. While genre studies per se do not form the basis for 
either Delpit’s or Lee’s arguments for explicit pedagogy, and while 
Lee’s work centers on reading, their complementary visions mir- 
ror the pedagogy for inclusion and access explicated by Cope and 
Kalantzis (1993b)—and theorized by Halliday (1978)—in striking 
ways. Significantly, all three approaches highlight the importance 
of implementing pedagogy that is both critical and dialogic in 
order to improve students’ access to the dominant culture, a cul- 
ture that is perpetuated through its established genres of power. 

Like Cope and Kalantzis (1993b), Delpit (2006) does not make 
explicit reference to either Bourdieu or Bakhtin; however, their 
theoretical work is reflected in her pedagogical vision. Delpit pro- 
poses two essential components of an effective pedagogy for 
African American and other minority students: (a) teaching that is 
explicit and (b) teaching that embraces diversity as a positive 
source of dialogue and a necessary access point to learning. She 
initially addressed the first component in a series of two highly 
controversial papers—‘Skills and Other Dilemmas of a Progres- 
sive Black Educator” and “The Silenced Dialogue: Power and Ped- 
agogy in Educating Other People’s Children’—both of which 


were originally published in the Harvard Educational Review, in 1986 
and 1988, respectively, and later reprinted as chapters in her book, 
Other People’s Children: Cultural Conflict in the Classroom. In this book, 
Delpit (2006) echoes the concerns of the Australian genre theo- 
rists by challenging the progressivist trend in American education, 
and, like Cope and Kalantzis (1993a), problematizes the assump- 
tions inherent to the perspectives of, in her words, the “conserva- 
tive traditionalists” on the one hand and the “anthropologically 
oriented liberals” (p. 5) on the other. The focus of her critique is 
the writing process movement, which, in the 1980s, was very pop- 
ular and highly pervasive in the United States, Australia, and else- 
where. Of particular concern for Delpit is the fact that, where 
mainstream, primarily white students tend to thrive as a result of 
a process approach to writing instruction, poor and minority stu- 
dents fall even further behind their peers, in her view, as a result 
of this pedagogical technique. The reality, Delpit argues, is that 
students are judged on the product of their efforts regardless of 
the writing process they employ to create the product. Therefore, 
students who do not gain access to the cultural expectations for 
these products outside the classroom require explicit instruction 
in order to access the culture of power through different, more 
direct means. 

According to Delpit (2006), the culture of power is a reality, 
and the danger of existing within specific power structures with- 
out recognizing them, a danger elucidated by Bourdieu (1977) 
through the notion of the habitus, is equally real. Delpit describes 


the culture of power as consisting of five given aspects: 


1. Issues of power are enacted in classrooms. 

2. There are codes or rules for participating in power; that is, 
there is a “culture of power.” 

3. The rules of the culture of power are a reflection of the rules 
of the culture of those who have power. 

4. If you are not already a participant in the culture of power, 
being told explicitly the rules of that culture makes acquiring 
power easier. 

5. Those with power are frequently least aware of—or least will- 
ing to acknowledge—its existence. Those with less power are 


often most aware of its existence. (p. 24) 


Delpit puts particular emphasis on the last two elements, the first 
of which acknowledges the importance of explicit instruction and 
the second that highlights the naturalizing effect of the habitus. 
While students whose access to the culture of power extends out- 
side the classroom might benefit equally from implicit and explicit 
instruction, the latter form of instruction is necessary for students 
whose only access to the culture of power is the classroom. Thus, 
Delpit proposes a more comprehensive approach to instruction, 
one that is neither conservatively traditional nor liberally progres- 


sive. She writes, 


I suggest that students must be taught the codes needed to 
participate fully in the mainstream of American life, not by 


being forced to attend to hollow, inane, decontextualized 
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subskills, but rather within the context of meaningful com- 
municative endeavors; that they must be allowed the 
resource of the teacher’s expert knowledge, while being 
helped to acknowledge their own “expertness” as well; and 
that even while students are assisted in learning the culture 
of power, they must also be helped to learn about the arbi- 
trariness of those codes and about the power relationships 


they represent. (p. 45; author’s emphasis) 


Thus, in Delpit’s view—which is reminiscent of Bernstein’s 
(1971) theories about the different linguistic codes that students 
bring to school and Halliday’s (1978) consideration of the ways 
that schools might bridge these codes with the codes more charac- 
teristic of their educational experiences—educators have a 
responsibility to teach the codes of power to those students who 
do not have access to them outside the classroom. For, it is only by 
learning these codes of power that students gain the ability, and 
therefore the option, to access them. As she exemplifies through 
the consequences of the writing process movement, African 
American and other minority students cannot benefit from the 
culture of power unless they have the tools to access it. 

Once again echoing Cope and Kalantzis (1993b), Delpit (2006) 
is careful to point out that explicit instruction does not preclude 
the ability to foster and celebrate diversity in the classroom. On 
the contrary, diversity in this case also serves as a point of access 
for engaging students in learning through dialogue. In “Language 
Diversity and Learning,” a paper originally published in 1990 in 
response to accusations that her call for a more explicit approach 
to pedagogy sought to eliminate difference, Delpit (2006) coun- 
ters that an effective pedagogy that incorporates explicit teaching 
only achieves its purpose in combination with the acknowledge- 
ment and celebration of diversity. She explains, “Teachers need to 
support the language that students bring to school, provide them 
input from an additional code, and give them the opportunity to 
use the new code in a nonthreatening, real communicative con- 
text” (p. 53). One way in which this dual mission is realized is by 
viewing the process of teaching and learning as a dialogue. In this 
scenario, the teacher assumes the role of learner at times, while 
the students assume the role of teacher. By making explicit the 
cultural and linguistic differences that exist between students’ 
home and school lives, a dialogue develops. This dialogue then 
serves as a way to initiate explicit discussions about genres and 
codes of power in the classroom. Delpit encourages educators to 
embrace difference as a source of knowledge. She proposes, 
“Rather than think of these diverse students as problems, we can 
view them instead as resources who can help all of us learn what 
it feels like to move between cultures and language varieties, and 
thus perhaps better learn how to become citizens of the global 
community” (p. 69). Contrary to the beliefs of some of her early 
critics, Delpit’s call for explicit instruction is not a call to trans- 
form or conventionalize non-mainstream students. Instead, it is a 
call to broaden all students’ knowledge bases in authentic ways so 
that they may become critical and creative thinkers. 
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Taking a different approach, Lee (2001) draws directly from 
Bourdieu (1990) and Bakhtin (1981) to explicate a pedagogical 
approach that, I argue, builds on Delpit’s (2006) vision of a peda- 
gogy that promotes explicit teaching and supports diversity as well 
as Halliday’s (1978) vision of an approach to language instruction 
that emphasizes and builds on the continuities between students’ 
in-school and out-of-school experiences. Lee (2001) explores her 
pedagogical approach in more depth through her work with the 


Cultural Modeling Project, a reform program that she describes as 


an attempt to provide support for the empowerment of the 
English departments in urban high schools through curricu- 
lum development, technology infusion, professional devel- 
opment, and assessment. It is based on the premise that 
students bring to the language arts classroom a rich array of 
knowledge that is useful for learning generative concepts 


and strategies in reading and writing. (p. 100) 


The Project focuses specifically on students who speak African 
American English. It draws from the language play characteristic 
of this form of English as a point of access from which to help stu- 
dents think about the use of language in academic literary contexts 
such as reading and writing. According to Lee, a specific genre of 
talk, “signifying,” forms the basis for language play in African 
American English and is a useful access point for African American 
students of literature because it employs metaphor, satire, irony, 
and alternating points of view and, therefore, requires its partici- 
pants to constantly interpret and infer meaning. By extrapolating 
these meaning-making strategies and discussing them explicitly, 
teachers are able to help students use the same strategies in a new 
context. In Lee’s study, this context is a language arts classroom in 
which the students are learning to access and critically interpret 
literature. Lee explains, 


One of the pivotal goals of the Cultural Modeling Project is 
to make explicit the forms of knowledge that students use 
tacitly in their routine everyday practices as well as to make 
explicit the links between these new explicitly articulated 
strategies and the academic tasks at hand. (p. 119) 


Thus, by using prior knowledge to make a connection between 
home and school cultures, teachers and students are able to 
develop a common language through which to access increasingly 
unfamiliar texts in the classroom. 

Lee (2001) explores the foundational premises of the Cultural 
Modeling Project in more depth through her detailed analysis of a 
single instructional period in her freshman language arts classroom 
in an all-Black, low-performing school in an urban district. The 
class is just one component of a three-year initiative to incorporate 
the Project in classrooms throughout the school. During the 
instructional period in question, the class engaged in a discussion 
about “October Brown,” the first chapter in Maxine Claire’s (1994) 
novel Rattlebone, which is a compilation of related short stories. 

Lee (2001) specifies Bourdieu’s (1990) habitus as her unit of 
analysis in this study. However, her use of the term differs in slight 
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but significant ways from the way it has previously been used in 
this article. For the purpose of her analysis, Lee adopts Duranti’s 
definition of the habitus as “a system of dispositions with historical 
dimensions through which novices acquire competence by entering 
activities through which they develop a series of expectations about 
the world and about ways of being in it” (Duranti, as cited in Lee, 
p- 99). The conception of the habitus as a system of dispositions 
opens up a space from which to consider the process by which new 
dispositions arise. In her account of the different historical disposi- 
tions, such as the personal histories that the students in her class- 
room bring to an activity, she includes “the history of practices over 
time within [her] classroom” (p. 135). Identifying the history of 
practices within her classroom as one of the dispositions that make 
up the habitus suggests that new elements may contribute to the 
ongoing formulation and reformulation of the habitus. Thus, for 
Lee, the habitus is not just a naturalizing force that must be 
acknowledged, but a more flexible and generative construct that 
changes over time. Further, by suggesting that the history of prac- 
tices in a particular classroom forms one of the historical disposi- 
tions that make up the habitus, she gives increased agency to 
teachers and students in their ability to together reconstruct the 
habitus. Lee’s use of this particular definition opens up intriguing 
possibilities for ways in which individuals may alter the habitus that 
forms the basis of the culture of power. 

A unique component of explicit instruction in the Cultural 
Modeling Project, as exemplified in Lee’s (2001) classroom analy- 
sis, is the fact that it comes to fruition only through dialogue. While 
Cope and Kalantzis (1993b) and Delpit (2006) advocate for a ped- 
agogy of explicit instruction combined with dialogue, the two 
components are not so inextricably linked as they are in the class- 
room in this study. Lee explores the dialogic nature of explicit 
instruction in her classroom by dividing the instruction period into 
three episodes. In the first episode, Lee, the teacher, asks the stu- 
dents questions. In the second episode, several students add their 
own questions to the questions posed by the teacher and initiate a 
conversation that does not immediately include her. In the third 
episode, following one student’s assertion that the main character 
is Chinese, not African American, students ask and respond to each 
other’s questions in an “intense interactional space” (p. 114). In this 
interactional space, the role of the teacher is minimized to resem- 
ble that of a coach observing and occasionally guiding her players 
from the sidelines. In response to the assertion that October Brown 
is Chinese, many different students contribute to the ensuing dia- 
logue by providing text-based evidence both for and against the 
claim. Students model close reading practices for each other, and 
the teacher works with these students to make their examples of 
effective approaches to the text explicit to the rest of the class. In 
this way, Lee explains, an erroneous question that might be over- 
looked in less dialogic classrooms becomes a means through which 
to make effective strategies public and explicit. 

Lee’s (2001) approach to instruction addresses Delpit’s (2006) 
call for a more explicit and inclusive pedagogy in several impor- 


tant ways. Like Delpit, Lee highlights the need to explicitly 


demonstrate to students the steps that are necessary in order to 
produce a specific product. Lee accomplishes this through the use 
of artifacts and modeling strategies. As seen through the example 
of the “intense interactional space,” scaffolding responsibilities in 
Lee’s classroom are shared and negotiated between the teacher and 
the students in an evolving apprenticeship in which both teachers 
and students participate in modeling. According to Lee, this model- 
ing—a key element of the explicit pedagogy for which she advo- 
cates—is a form of the guided participation explicated by Rogoff 
(1990). Lee’s specific reference to Rogoff’s notion of guided partic- 
ipation as an essential component of explicit teaching is worth addi- 
tional consideration in light of Freedman’s (1994) appropriation of 
this same notion in her essay against explicit teaching. Freedman 
uses guided practice as an example of shaping, an approach to 
teaching that she distinguishes from explicit instruction. However, 
Lee very clearly identifies guided practice as an important compo- 
nent of explicit pedagogy, as it orchestrates the practices through 
which the teacher and students make public the relationship 
between, in this case, the strategies used in signifying and the same 
strategies used in the interpretation of canonical literary texts. It is 
this explicit connection that initiates the dialogue that then allows 
the teacher to introduce more abstract language in order to assist 
the students in building a theory of language, or in Cope and 
Kalantzis’s (1993a) terms, a metalanguage, that will provide them 
with the tools necessary to approach future texts more strategically. 


CONCLUSION 


Explicit pedagogies for inclusion and access as conceived of 
through the Social Literacy Project in Australia and the Cultural 
Modeling Project in the United States are visions for how we 
might engage in the pedagogical work necessary to truly value the 
rich cultural and linguistic experiences that students bring to the 
classroom while simultaneously engaging in critical dialogue about 
the power structures that continue to define what literacy prac- 
tices are most valued in school and beyond. I have highlighted the 
work of Cope and Kalantzis (1993b), Delpit (2006), and Lee 
(2001) in this article because together they illuminate what 
explicit instruction that is both critical and dialogic looks like in 
elementary and secondary classrooms in Australia and the United 
States. Specifically, all three approaches highlight the importance 
of implementing pedagogy that improves students’ access to the 
dominant culture, a culture that is perpetuated through its estab- 
lished genres of power. All three approaches also call attention to 
the need to work with students to identify the steps that are nec- 
essary in order to recognize, manipulate, and critique genres of 
power through teaching and learning activities that are shared and 
negotiated between teachers and students. 

Taken together, their work has important pedagogical implica- 
tions. Specifically, it challenges us to 


* Recognize, celebrate, and build from the diverse language and 
literacy practices that students (and teachers) bring with them 


to the classroom; 
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* Work with students to develop a theoretically informed meta- 
language through which to engage in discussions about the 
genres of power that are valued in school as well as why they 
are valued; and 

* Facilitate students’ acquisition of these genres of power 
through literacy practices that encourage creativity in addition 
to mastery so that students may then use their genre knowledge 
to achieve their own communicative goals. 


These implications are relevant to elementary and secondary teach- 
ers across disciplines because the ability to master an academic sub- 
ject is intertwined with the ability to master the patterns of 
language, or genres, typically used in that subject (Lemke, 1988). 
Lee’s (2001) work is an example of instruction that guides students 
toward mastery of the patterns of language used in the interpreta- 
tion of canonical literary texts in the context of a language arts 
classroom, but the principles that underlie the Cultural Modeling 
Project hold true for instruction in other academic disciplines, as 
well. At its core, explicit genre instruction is a question of empow- 
erment—students who have the opportunity to master and cre- 
atively and flexibly use the discipline-specific genres that are valued 
in their classrooms and beyond are empowered through language. 
It seems fitting to end this article with the same thought that 
Halliday (1978) articulated at the end of his explication of the 
Breakthrough to Literacy program a full thirty years ago. A thought 
that, though thirty years old, is still strikingly applicable today: 


We take language all too solemnly—and yet not seriously 
enough. If we (and this includes teachers) can learn to be a 
lot more serious about language, and at the same time a 
great deal less solemn about it, then we might be more ready 
to recognize linguistic success for what it is when we see it, 
and so do more to bring it about where it would otherwise 


fail to appear. (p. 210) 
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Reflections on Becoming a Researcher 


KATHERINE K. FRANKEL AND P. DAVID PEARSON, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 


INTRODUCTION 


In this joint reflection two of the contributors to this issue of the 
Journal of Education consider the processes and practices that led to 
the publication of their respective pieces. Since one of the 
authors, Kate Frankel, was a doctoral advisee of the other, David 
Pearson, they also reflect on the mentoring practices they have 
shared over the last five years as Kate has completed her doctorate 
at Berkeley. 


DAVID'S REFLECTION 


The article reprinted here was published in Reading Research Quar- 
terly in the journal’s 1974—75 publication year. It was based on my 
dissertation, which was completed in 1969. By my calculations, 
that is a five-year gap between completion and publication. Why 
such long time lag? Was I just too lazy or too busy with new 
courses and the other duties of an assistant professor to pursue 
publication? Not really! While I might have been busy, I surely 
wasn't lazy when it came to trying to get the work published. In 
early 1970, I submitted it to the Journal of Educational Psychology, 
received a revise and resubmit recommendation; revised, resub- 
mitted, and was rejected. That nearly two-year ordeal brought me 
to early 1972. After four months of wallowing in dejection and 
self-doubt, I summoned up the grit needed to revamp it and send 
it off to RRQ. Predictably, I received another revise and resubmit; 
revised, resubmitted, and yet another revise and resubmit. That 
cycle of revising and resubmitting, all the while in close interac- 
tion with the editors, Roger Farr and Sam Weintraub, went on for 
another 18 months until they were satisfied that the manuscript 
was not only technically sound but rhetorically effective. Even 
though Roger and Sam put me through the revision wringer, I am 
forever grateful for their focused and helpful feedback and their 
undying patience with a struggling young researcher. They could 
have easily “written me off” after the first round of reviews 
(reviewers wanted a lot of changes!), but they didn’t. They stayed 
with me through what seemed like an endless stream of revisions. 
But in the end, there emerged a product in which both the author 
and the editors could take a modicum of pride. 

I am both fond and proud of this article, but for different rea- 
sons. Fond of it because it embodies what I aspire to do in report- 
ing research—establish a strong relationship between theory and 
research. I have always thought that the most important role for 
research was to provide an empirical database to evaluate which 
among two or more competing theories of a mental, social, or 
pedagogical process provides the best account of the evidence 
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available. An index of the article’s impact is that Robert Ruddell 
and his various co-editors of Theoretical Models and Processes of Read- 
ing selected it to appear in multiple editions of their influential 
volume. Bob once told me that it was precisely the theory evalua- 
tion focus of the article that led to his decision. By the way, when 
you read this 39-year-old piece, think about it in light of all the 
emphasis we are placing on text complexity these days. 

Proud of it because of the process that led to its publication. 
Even the rejections, the revisions, the resubmits, and the numer- 
ous requests by the editors to fine-tune the piece in its final stages 
were important to the process—for they taught me three impor- 
tant lessons. First, stamina, endurance, and belief in oneself are 
the pathway to scholarly success. Second, you can always use a lit- 
tle help from your friends—and your editors. I would never have 
published the piece without Roger and Sam’s support and faith in 
me as an emerging scholar. Third—and this follows from the sec- 
ond—you can learn a lot more about your own writing once you 
learn how to examine it from the perspective of those who read 
it, even criticize it. So now, whenever I receive a negative review 
(and I still get them!), I allow myself a day to wallow in self-pity 
and accuse the reviewers of ignorance or mean-spiritedness. Then 
I shift gears and ask, “If I had been sitting where they were sitting 
and looking at this manuscript through their lens, might I have 
reached the same conclusion?” And if the answer to that question 
is, “Yes,” or even “Maybe,” then I have to ask myself an even more 
important question, “What do I have to learn from this review— 
and how can I use the feedback to make this an even better manu- 
script?” It might be the scholarly equivalent of “turning the other 
cheek” and learning from one’s missteps. Those three lessons have 


served me well. I hope they can be of help to others! 


KATE’S REFLECTION 


In contrast to David’s reprinted article, my article is appearing in 
print for the very first time in this issue. It is a fitting contribution 
to an issue of the Journal of Education devoted to the work of early 
career scholars because it represents one of my first—and ongo- 
ing—attempts to make sense of a large body of theoretical and 
empirical literature. I wrote the original version for a class during 
my first year of graduate school. With the encouragement of my 
advisors, David Pearson and Sarah Freedman, I somewhat cavalierly 
sent it out for review. The very extensive, thoughtful, and, at times, 
quite critical feedback I received from editors and reviewers alike 
encouraged me to revisit and rethink my approach in the paper 


numerous times. The version published here, therefore, represents 


several years of reading and reflection that was all part of my effort 
to wrap my head around the field of genre research and practice 
while at the same time offering a new perspective on what, I was 
told numerous times, was an old debate. 

In his reflection, David expresses his gratitude to the RRQ edi- 
tors who guided and encouraged him through multiple revision 
processes, and it strikes me just how important journal editors are 
in the process of becoming a scholar. Over the past few months, 
Roselmina (Lee) Indrisano, the current editor of the Journal of 
Education, has worked with me to shape my article into something 
that I hope will be a useful resource for teachers and researchers 
alike. It’s quite different from the original paper that I wrote as a 
first-year graduate student, but, at its core, I think it retains many 
of the features that intrigued me about genre theory and 
prompted me to seek publication in the first place. To me, this sat- 
isfactory ending to a long writing and thinking process is a reflec- 
tion of the many different types of mentorship I received along the 
way to publication. The process began in consultation with my 
doctoral advisors and graduate student colleagues, was shaped by 
the feedback I received from outside editors and reviewers, and 
ended with Lee’s subtle and insightful guidance. All of these differ- 
ent levels of feedback contributed to the crafting of the article that 
is published here. 

As early career scholars, we are tasked with dual and, at times, 
contradictory objectives as we take those first steps toward publi- 
cation and attempt to add our voices to the conversations about 
education that are happening around us. First and foremost, we 
must demonstrate to established scholars that we have a deep and 
theoretically sound understanding of the field. At the same time, 
our unique position as early career scholars affords opportunities 
to bring novel perspectives to “old” concerns and to make innova- 
tive contributions that push the field of education in new and 
exciting directions. This is both the challenge and the delight of 
our position. If we are lucky, as I have been, then we will have 
many mentors along the way to assist us in this endeavor. 


OUR REFLECTION 


We (David and Kate) have both acknowledged the important role 
that journal editors play in the academic lives of early career schol- 
ars. But we see this as just one type of mentorship that could and 
should be part of the early career experiences of new scholars. In 
our own work together as advisor and advisee, we have found 


other equally important mentorship opportunities. 


Research Groups 


UC Berkeley has had a long tradition of “research groups,” going 
back at least several decades. A research group is a space where a 
professor, like David, and a group of his graduate students, like 
Kate, engage in collaborative practices geared toward enhancing 
one another’s research and writing. Ours meets bimonthly, and 
students sign up to present their work to the group when they are 
ready or, sometimes, through the encouragement of other group 


members, even when they're not. 
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David’s thoughts. The research group that I run is very learner-cen- 
tered (others, by the way, are more topic- or project-centered, 
depending mostly on professorial preferences); I chose the 
learner-centered approach because I wanted to create a space in 
which students set the agenda and focus on their career milestones 
(what students often call hurdles), such as practicing for qualifying 
exams or conference presentations and getting feedback on writ- 
ten products, such as position papers (Berkeley requires three 
before the qualifying exam can occur), conference presentations, 
and in-progress articles. I wanted it to be a safe place for students 
to socialize one another (along with my input) into a community 
of scholars—to learn the norms, the discourses, and the practices 
of collegial critique and collaborative scholarship. I also insisted 
that the groups be intergenerational, from timid and deferential 
first years to confident (but sometimes weary) dissertation writ- 
ers. A real virtue of an intergenerational approach is the student- 


to-student mentoring that occurs quite naturally. 


Kate’s thoughts. I joined David’s research group in the fall of my first 
year of graduate school, and I don’t remember saying much of 
anything during that entire year. But, I listened intently to those 
around me and learned a great deal about what it takes to be a 
scholar in education, as well as what milestones (and roadblocks) 
I could expect to encounter on the road to a Ph.D. In later years, 
I benefitted greatly from the feedback I received from David and 
my peers during these research group meetings and found that the 
conversations in which we engaged as a group pushed my thinking 
in new and sometimes unexpected directions. As I moved along in 
the program, our research group also became a conduit through 
which I could informally mentor my fellow graduate students who 


were new to academia. 


Co-authoring 


One of the hallmarks of David’s mentoring approach is his will- 
ingness to co-author with his students. Over the past five years, we 
have co-authored two book chapters together in collaboration 
with other colleagues. 


David’s thoughts. Let me be clear about co-authoring: I co-author 
with colleagues, be they students or colleagues on campus or 
around the country, not because I am generous or want to do 
someone a favor but because my writing and thinking are better 
when I write with others. Co-authoring prevents me from making 
errors of logic or foisting rhetorical infelicities on the profession. 
My record confirms this conviction; in my 44 years as a professor, 
as of last count, I had co-authored articles with just over 200 dif- 
ferent colleagues, students, and former students. And, it does have 
the serendipitous side effect of giving students access to opportu- 
nities they might not otherwise experience until a little later in 
their careers. More importantly, it exposes them at an early stage | 
to that all-important editorial process we talked about earlier in 
this essay. By the way, co-authoring includes a lot of planning, a lot 
of independent work (each of us takes primary responsibility for 


a piece), a lot of reciprocal editing (I edit yours and you edit 
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mine), and sometimes sitting together at the computer literally 


sharing the keyboard as we try to write our way through a tough 
patch or out of a rhetorical cul de sac. 


Kate's thoughts. From my perspective, co-authoring gave me hands- 
on experience in what it means to do the work of a scholar. First, 
through our “foregrounding” conversations, David and I and our 
other writing colleagues Marnie Nair (“Reading Comprehension 
and Reading Disability,” published in 2011) and Elizabeth Jaeger 
(“Embracing Complexity: Integrating Reading, Writing, and 
Learning in Intervention Settings, ” published in 2013) talked 
through the big points we hoped to cover in the chapter and the 
arguments we planned to make along the way. Then, we each took 
one of those big points to write up on our own before coming 
back together for follow-up conversations in which we honed our 
arguments, discussed points of consensus and disagreement, and 
did a lot of editing. However, for me, the importance of these 
writing experiences extended beyond the writing itself to the 
deep thinking that underpinned it. Co-authoring with David, 
Marnie, and Elizabeth taught me how to think like a scholar. 


Research Projects 


When possible, David involves graduate students as research assis- 
tants (what Berkeley calls GSRs for “graduate student researchers”) 
on funded (and sometimes unfunded) projects. These benefits are 
so obvious that they almost go without saying, but let’s add a few 
words about them anyway. 


David's thoughts. Just as co-authoring engages students in the stages 
and practices of the professional writing process, so research col- 
laboration engages students as genuine apprentices in the stages 
and practices of research design and implementation in a hands- 
on, inquiry-embedded manner. It is all about the Zone of Proxi- 
mal Development and the Gradual Release of Responsibility. And 
it is as authentic an experience as you get in the “real world” of 
conducting research. I wish we could offer funded apprenticeships 


for every doctoral student. 


Kate’s thoughts. As I write this, I realize that I’ve never worked with 
David on a traditional research project, probably because early in 
my graduate career I joined another research project that saw me 
through most of my years at Berkeley. But, I still had opportuni- 
ties to engage in research-oriented endeavors with David. One 
that was particularly valuable was David’s invitation to work with 
him and a few of his colleagues as they considered ways to define 
and operationalize text complexity as part of the then-early con- 
versations about the Common Core State Standards. Working on this 
project with David involved me in an important and timely con- 
versation in the field of education and gave me a sense for what 


scholarly conversations of this nature looked like on the ground. 


Emergent Scholarship 


Entailed in the concept of emergent literacy is the idea that there 
is no distinct starting point for literacy, no dividing line or bound- 
ary between pre-literacy and literacy. Instead, there is a level of 
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analysis every pre-literate two-year-old engages in that can be con- 
strued as a literacy practice. So one’s literacy development is always 
both emerging and emergent. At the other end of the growth con- 
tinuum, there is no point at which literacy is so well developed that 
it cannot be enhanced. We are all emerging and emergent literacy 
learners. The emergent principle applies equally well to research. 
That means that both the brand new scholar about to embark on a 
trajectory of graduate study and the senior scholar on the verge of 
retirement are emergent scholars. One never knows so little that 
she doesn’t have something to contribute to a scholarly project, nor 


so much that she doesn’t have more to learn. 


David’s thoughts. There are many traits I don’t particularly like 
about myself (with my golf game and tendency to overindulge in 
gastronomic delights high on the list!), but my attitude toward 
new learning is not one of those. To the contrary, what I like best 
about myself as a scholar is my willingness to make myself vulner- 
able to new ideas, new methodologies, and new theoretical devel- 
opments. I am not sure I have ever intentionally tried to do so, but 
I have ended up re-inventing myself as a literacy scholar at least 
three or four times—from a psycholinguistic researcher on text 
processes in the early 1970s, to a scholar of comprehension peda- 
gogy in the late 1970s, to a student of assessment processes in the 
late 1980s, to a policy scholar in the late 1990s, and in the 2000s, 
to a sort of jack-of-all-trades who finds everything way too inter- 
esting for his own good. They say that in today’s business world, 
the average professional will change careers four to six times on 
the way to retirement. I think that is also true in research. So much 
is happening so fast that to sequester oneself in an encapsulated 
conceptual space, away from the flow of new ideas and practices, 
is to miss all the new opportunities, excitement, and fun. So my 
advice is to work hard to develop your scholarly identity, and once 
you have it, be ready to change it as ideas and opportunities invite 


and compel you to re-invent yourself. 


Kate’s thoughts. | wrote above that the unique position of an early 
career scholar affords opportunities to bring new perspectives to 
“old” concerns and to make innovative contributions to the field of 
education. I think this is true, but as I transition out of graduate 
school and into an academic career, and as I engage in this co- 
authoring endeavor with David, I wonder if the ability to see 
things in new ways is more a stance than a phase. As a “mature” 
scholar, David continues to challenge himself, his students, and the 
field of education as a whole to embrace new ideas, practices, and 
points of view. I am confident that I speak for all of his students 
when I say that we are thankful for his lifelong stance as an emer- 
gent scholar, with his accompanying and unwavering interest in us, 


in our ideas, and in our work. 
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“But They Won't Let You Read!”: A Case Study of an Urban Middle School Male’s 


Response to School Reading 


GRACE ENRIQUEZ, LESLEY UNIVERSITY 


ABSTRACT 


This qualitative case study presents the perceptions of Derrick, a 
Black urban adolescent male who enjoys reading but believes that 
inconsistent school discourses hinder his success and enjoyment as 
a reader. Findings show that Derrick’s purposeful work while read- 
ing was limited and misunderstood because, among other factors, 
there was a pervasive effect of test-driven reform. I argue that his 
critique of formal reading instruction reveals that even progressive 
approaches to education are not immune to the discursive power of 
the accountability and standardization movement, and that resul- 
tantly, the active and avid reading engagement of this Black adoles- 
cent male was ultimately neglected, inhibited, and dismissed. 


INTRODUCTION 


Despite a decade of rigorous research revealing the shortcomings 
and unrealized promises in the current era of educational reform, 
national policies and popular discourse continue to promote an 
agenda of accountability and standardization for literacy education 
(Granger, 2008; Luke, 2012). Research has consistently shown 
that the return to instruction that focuses on phonics and basic 
reading comprehension skills, promoted largely through high- 
stakes testing and commercialized curricula, has resulted in a 
nationwide narrowing of rigorous objectives, robust instruction, 
and meaningful experiences with texts in schools, especially for 
students who are often disadvantaged in educational systems (e.g., 
Comber, 2012; Cummins, 2007; Fecho, Coombs, & McAuley, 
2012; Pearson, 2007; Zacher Pandya, 2011). Additionally, scholars 
have long criticized the way high-stakes testing constrains teach- 
ers’ professional knowledge and abilities, ultimately undermining 
their capacity to provide truly engaging, challenging, and effective 
instruction (e.g., Afflerbach, 2005; Barron & Darling-Hammond, 
2008; Fuhrman & Elmore, 2004). Policymakers’ and public lead- 
ers’ continued dismissal of this significant and telling body of 
research has also interfered with the progress of K—12 students 
who experience difficulties with reading—an ironic, but not sur- 
prising outcome of what this reform movement was meant to 
address. 

The effect is problematic, not just for the “struggling readers” 
for whom the policies had been intended, but also for those who 
genuinely enjoy engaging with texts. In this article, I present the 
case of Derrick (all names of people and places are pseudonyms), 
a 12-year-old male whose avid interests in reading defied many 
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stereotypes and assumptions about low-income Black adolescent 
males and their perceived struggles in school. This case study 
shows that Derrick displays many of the behaviors of a voracious 
reader, To City School, the ethnically and socioeconomically 
diverse urban public middle school he attends, Derrick brings the 
latest novel he is reading in his English Language Arts (ELA) class 
during independent reading time, and when he arrives in class, he 
settles down to read while the rest of the class trickles into the 
room. Sometimes, he discusses the book with peers when they 
enter the room. Other times, he animatedly tells me or his 
teacher, Charles, about the novel and then about other books or 
magazines he is either reading simultaneously or hopes to read 
next. At home, Derrick carries books and magazines around as 
well and bears the lighthearted teasing and proud compliments 
from family and friends that he is “always reading.” 

Yet Derrick feels there are times when he can’t read—at least, 
not in ways that he enjoys or that make sense to him—and those 
moments still occur within school, despite his many observable 
enthusiastic interactions with print texts there. Derrick enjoys 
reading, but he is also starting to voice concerns, dissent, disinter- 
est, and rejection of school reading instruction. As a member of a 
working-poor family and living in a neighborhood that commonly 
sees its share of crime and violence, he is like many urban male 
students who are “learning to read among turmoil” (Tatum, 2005, 
p. 15). Tatum (2005) explains that under such daily circumstances, 
“many poor black males are too preoccupied with thoughts of 
their own mortality and day-to-day energy required to survive to 
think about literacy as a bridge to the future” (p. 14). Derrick 
presents a different case: a Black adolescent male who wants to 
read, who sees his formal education at school as valuable, but who 
feels that challenges to his growth, enjoyment, and success as a 
reader ironically stem from inside school walls, not outside them. 

In the professional literature, through popular media outlets, 
and at public forums, some educators have denounced the restric- 
tive impact of federal policy on students’ literacy learning. And 
yet, the restrictive values and assumptions behind those policies 
have even found their way into what many might call progressive 
approaches to literacy learning. Furthermore, relatively little voice 
has been given to those whose experiences in schools are most at 
stake—the students themselves. In this article, I aim to further the 
discussion of the complexities of: (1) the normative discourse 
about poor and working-class male students of color and their 
perceived reasons for struggling with reading in school, and (2) 
the current and pervasive policy push for accountability, standard- 
ization, and high-stakes testing in reading. 


Although I acknowledge the multiple and robust definitions of 
reading that consider diverse kinds of texts, signifiers, and modal- 
ities, and are embraced by other literacy educators, for the pur- 
pose of this article, I first define reading as City School does in 
order to underscore the limitations within that definition and the 
school’s enactment of it. That is, reading at City School is focused 
primarily on engagement with printed texts—such as novels, 
poems, short stories, and magazine and newspaper articles—that 
use writing as the primary symbol code for meaning. Despite the 
school’s conventional view of reading, I draw on Freire’s (1970) 
insistence that interactions with printed texts always involve read- 
ing both the word and the world. Derrick was doing just that as he 
responded to his experiences as a reader in an official school set- 
ting, but the narrow definition of reading propagated by policy- 
makers and schools restricted how others viewed his responses to 
reading instruction. 

My argument, therefore, is twofold. I stand with literacy edu- 
cators and scholars (e.g., Comber, 2012; Gallego & 
Hollingsworth, 2000; Luke, 2012; Pearson, 2007) who assert that 
the limited views of reading conveyed in many educational policies 
and practices, such as those operating at City School, also limit the 
perspective of some well-meaning practitioners. This educational 
ethos may create barriers to meaningful reading experiences in 
school for students, even with teachers and schools that adopt pro- 
gressive stances toward reading instruction. Moreover, I contend 
that the extensive impact of a test-driven school climate neglects, 
inhibits, and dismisses the active and avid reading engagement of 
some Black adolescent males. By sharing Derrick’s voice, I hope to 
provide more reason that the current era of educational reform 
must change course. 


REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 


The Complexity of Black Adolescent Males as Readers 
in School 


One must be careful not to view Black adolescent males monolith- 
ically, but to understand how the confluence of gender with race 
and class discourses also guides how they approach literacy and 
achieve academically. Kunjufu (1982) and Noguera (2003) have 
pointed to the numerous cultural and social forces, as well as a lack 
of cultural and social capital, that often hinder Black male youths’ 
academic success. The historic and sociopolitical contexts of 
schools add other layers. Male students’ interests are not often con- 
sidered in the selection and provision of classroom materials, espe- 
cially books (Millard, 1997; Taylor, 2004). Researchers have also 
contended that many working-class students’ ways with language 
and literacy often clash with dominant school discourses that 
uphold middle-class ways of reading, writing, and communicating, 
positioning them as outsiders in the reading classroom (Finn, 1999; 
Heath, 1983). To combat such deficit views and disconnections 
with school, Brozo, Walter, and Placker (2002) and Hansen and 
Zambo (2010) argue that stories with positive male archetypes help 
boys engage with texts more deeply and expressively. Tatum (1999, 
2005) argues that Black adolescent males continue to need Black 
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adult male role models who pursue reading as a genuine interest. 
Others advocate for culturally relevant and responsive teaching and 
classroom experiences (Au, 2007; Ladson-Billings, 1992); the rel- 
evance of drawing from African American linguistic and rhetorical 
traditions (Fisher, 2007; Lee, 1993); and the promise of popular 
culture, hip-hop, and rap music, to become a bridge for learning 
other genre (Morrell & Duncan-Andrade, 2004). 

Such possibilities, however, remain overshadowed by the 
broader political ethos. While the discourse of accountability and 
standardization has cut across class- and race-based educational 
contexts, the degree of influence is different for different student 
populations. Schools and districts with more affluent student pop- 
ulations can afford to eschew some federal mandates because of 
their typically passing scores on standardized measures, but 
schools with large numbers of low-income students of color 
remain the focal point of such policies. Haddix (2009/2010) 
writes that the “overrepresentation of statistical and policy reports 
that place African American males and their low academic per- 
formance in the center of the frame only serves to further reify 
notions of failure when we fail to take up or complicate why this 
dominant discourse exists in the first place” (p. 343). In this 
regard, Derrick’s situation as an adolescent Black male who enjoys 
and values reading is more precarious, as current reform policies 
zero in with monolithic understandings of Black male students and 
compel schools to adopt blanket instructional practices that ignore 
and may possibly thwart possibilities for students like Derrick. 


Students’ Experiences with School Reading Instruction 


Dutro and Selland (2012) state, “we need to access as many van- 
tage points as possible to better understand what is at stake in test- 
driven reforms for teachers, schools, the public school system in 
the United States, and most importantly, for children” (p. 341). 
The critiques of federal mandates for literacy learning range from 
an overall lackluster increase in student achievement (Granger, 
2008; Luke, 2012) to the pressures to teach commercial reading 
programs and test preparation (Abrams, Pedulla, & Madaus, 
2003), resulting in a diminution of rigor and critical thinking skills 
and processes in instructional activities (Zacher Pandya, 2011). As 
the primary beneficiaries of this reform, students’ experiences 
and perspectives provide acute insight into the success and short- 
comings of the actual enactment of accountability and standardi- 
zation policies. 

Though few in number, studies that center on student perspec- 
tives about current educational reform are compelling. Paris, Roth, 
and Turner (2000) found that as students progressed through years 
of schooling, their attitudes toward standardized test taking and 
school in general grew increasingly more negative. Additionally, 
their perceptions of self-motivation, self-competence, and self- 
control became more tied to their achievement on tests, skewing — 
their understanding of what they had actually learned, as well as 
what they had accomplished overall, in school. Dutro and Selland 
(2012) found that only students who scored at the proficient level 
or above spoke positively about high-stakes testing. Other studies 
corroborate the finding that making student learning and academic 
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success contingent on high-stakes, standardized assessments leads 
to students’ feelings of boredom, anxiety, pessimism, and cynicism 
about learning in school (e. g., Wheelock, Bebell, & Haney, 2000). 
In this article, I add to this critical, but limited research by examin- 
ing the impact of accountability and standardization movements on 
one student's overall experiences with reading in school. Given this 
contextual background, Derrick’s case is especially illuminating 
regarding the disconnection and disillusionment with school that 
often characterize Black adolescent males, but for reasons that 
reach beyond the individual school to larger questions about con- 
temporary literacy education. 


THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK 


To analyze Derrick’s responses to his formal educational experi- 
ence with reading, I draw upon sociocultural theories of literacy, 
which highlight the inextricable relationship between the diverse, 
sociocultural identities and practices of literacy learners and teach- 
ers (Gee, 1990, 1996; Heath, 1983; Street, 1995). Interactions 
with texts are not a result of individual practices, but are grounded 
within social contexts in which readers interact with others, the 
world around them, and the text itself in order to construct mean- 
ing (Duncum, 2004; Freire, 1970; Gee, 1996; Street, 1995). In this 
respect, literacy occurs beyond the confines of a classroom, in all 
social spaces, for varied purposes, and according to historical and 
institutional ideologies (Collins, 2000). In this way, various dis- 
courses, or culturally authoritative ways of constructing and organ- 
izing knowledge (Foucault, 1980) guide our understandings of 
literacy engagement. Not only are the ways in which we read texts 
influenced by our individually lived experiences, what we have 
come to know about the world, and the discourses we use to con- 
struct that meaning, they are also reinforced through our interac- 
tions with texts. A student’s school literacy experiences, then, are 
rooted in the institution’s historically social and cultural practices 
and are continuously shaped by interactions between student and 
teacher, student and peers, and student and text. 

Furthermore, literacy is also a politically dynamic endeavor, 
conveying and maintaining particular ideologies that value some 
ways of constructing meaning from texts and silence others (Gee, 
1999; Luke, 2000). School literacy instruction is never neutral, 
but is dependent on various discourses used in literacy interactions 
that wield power in the context of the classroom. Thus, reading in 
school involves drawing on one’s individual discourses to negoti- 
ate the discourses used in literacy learning within the classroom. 
My use of the terms reading and literacy indicates my conception 
that what we do with texts and how we construct meaning from 
them are always socially situated, discursively constructed, and 


politically charged. 


RESEARCH DESIGN 


This qualitative case study stems from a larger ethnographic study 
on the reading identities of urban poor and working-class middle 
school students of color (Enriquez, 2009). Case studies call atten- 


tion to the significance of one’s experiences in specific contexts 
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and under particular circumstances to reveal how meaning is 
negotiated (Bogdan & Biklen, 2003; Dyson & Genishi, 2005). For 
the case study reported in this article, I sought answers to the fol- 
lowing questions: (1) What opportunities did City School offer to 
Derrick to nurture his skills, interests, and identities as a reader? 
and (2) How did Derrick experience those opportunities on a 
daily basis? Focusing on the case of Derrick aligns with my goals 
to problematize overgeneralizations of low-income Black adoles- 
cent males and to consider how the challenges that confront a stu- 
dent are rooted not only in the student but stem from the many, 


complex layers that construct formal reading education in school. 


The Participant 


As previously introduced, Derrick was a 12-year-old Black male 
student in Charles’ eighth-grade ELA class. He lived with his 
mother, older brother, younger sister, grandmother, and cousin in 
a working-poor neighborhood some distance from the gentrified 
part of the city where City School was located. Derrick was new 
to the school at the start of the academic year, while many of his 
classmates had attended City School since sixth grade. With a gen- 
erally easygoing personality, Derrick had formed friendships with 
a few other students in his class. Math was his favorite subject, and 
it was where he scored his highest grades. Although he had been 
suspended for three months in second grade for concerns associ- 
ated with his behavior, this event did not seem to have had a last- 
ing effect. In our conversations, he told me that overall, he enjoyed 
school and learning. 


Context of the Study 


City School was located in a former working-class section of a 
major city in the Northeast that has been undergoing gentrifica- 
tion, as the large industrial school building now sat among quaint 
coffee shops, hip boutiques, and residential properties renovated 
from small apartment buildings into expensive brownstone town- 
houses. However, City School retained an ethnically and socioeco- 
nomically diverse student population for grades 6—8. Of its 
approximately 640 students, 50% were Black, 40% were Latino, 
2% were Asian, and 8% were White. In addition, 54% of students 
qualified for free lunch. Like many of his classmates, Derrick com- 
muted to school via public transportation. 

Students took reading and writing classes each day, which were 
often scheduled back-to-back to allow teachers a 75-minute ELA 
block. The administration endorsed a balanced literacy and work- 
shop model for reading instruction, process-oriented approaches 
considered fairly progressive in an era of test-driven reform meas- 
ures. The school employed a prominent, local professional develop- 
ment organization to help teachers implement these approaches, 
and the school’s literacy coach provided daily in-house and in-class- 
room professional development to support the organization’s work 
with teachers. Within this instructional model, faculty taught cur- 
ricular units for reading that provided students with an array of 
strategies for reading and writing in a variety of contexts and for a 
variety of purposes, rather than a specific body of literature or set 
of authors. For example, reading lessons emphasized ways to trace 
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character development and identify main ideas in narrative texts. 
Additionally, to ensure that students were appropriately chal- 
lenged, they were expécted to read “just right” books (Fountas & 
Pinnell, 1996) in school, that is, books that matched students’ indi- 
vidually assessed reading levels. ELA teachers used the Fountas and 
Pinnell (1996) leveling system to determine students’ reading lev- 
els at least three times per academic year. In this system, the levels 
range from A to denote an emergent reading level to Level Z to 
denote an adult reading level. Metacognition was also highlighted 
as an important process for students to employ to reflect on their 
own processes and interests while reading. Rather than teach the 
content of certain texts, City School’s curriculum focused on 
teaching readers how to read and respond to a variety of books, 
poems, stories, and articles. 

City School’s students were assessed annually at each grade 
level with the state’s standardized test in reading. As the test was 
administered in mid-January, much of the ELA instruction imme- 
diately after the school’s winter holiday break concentrated on test 
prep skills (e.g., writing to answer prompts, analyzing timed read- 
ing passages, etc.). During the fall months, however, ELA teachers 
addressed the tested skills more indirectly and focused on other 
curricular goals. For example, Charles worked to increase stu- 
dents’ reading stamina throughout the fall, while also teaching 
genre units on historical fiction novels, poetry, and informational 
articles. Instruction focused on the state test became less explicit 
after the test was administered in January. 

Compared to many urban schools with high-needs student 
populations, City School’s curriculum and overarching philoso- 
phy of community building seemed refreshing. Students met 
every day after lunch for an advisory period, designed to bolster 
the school community by developing more personal relationships 
between teachers and students and offering a time and place to 
explicitly discuss the confluence and collision of issues in urban 
education and adolescence, especially as they affect students’ 
lives. Moreover, faculty and administrators continuously articu- 
lated a goal to overcome popular stereotypes about urban adoles- 
cents of color as at-risk or delinquent by working to create a 
supportive school community and providing balanced literacy 
instruction. 

The situated discursive context of Derrick’s ELA class offered 
additional possibilities for him to develop his reading skills and 
interests. The combined identities of Derrick’s teacher, Charles, as 
an educated Black man who grew up in a working-class family and 
lived in neighborhood like Derrick’s helped establish him as an 
effective mentor. Charles accentuated the importance of what he 
called “authentic reading” and “lifestyle habits,” referring to real- 
world purposes for engaging with texts and framing lessons with 
examples of what “real readers” do. He also repeatedly expressed 
his concern for developing students who would become what he 
called “independent readers.” In this context, independent reading 
refers to a component of balanced literacy instruction in which 
students read self-selected texts by themselves for an extended 
period of time. Prior to independent reading time, teachers often 
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taught strategies, skills, and behaviors students could draw upon 
while reading, and followed up with individual students in one-to- 
one conferences or small group work. As a Black man from a 
working-class background with a specific interest in teaching dis- 
advantaged students, and as an advocate for progressive, student- 
centered instruction, Charles worked to position himself as a 
mentor when it came to reading and writing, seeking to help stu- 
dents cultivate their own interests and purposes for literacy learn- 
ing and to pay heed to the holistic needs of students as members 
of a classroom community. 

Embracing the motto, “teach the student, not the book,” 
Charles began the year establishing pedagogical structures that 
allowed students ample time for independent reading with books 
and magazines of their own choosing. His instruction helped to sit- 
uate academic activities within a nonacademic world, lending 
them salience and emphasizing the benefits of reading in students’ 
everyday lives. To this end, he relaxed some assignments and con- 
ventional disciplinary procedures to help students engage in 
authentic reading. For example, he rarely required students to sit 
in their assigned seats while reading unless they were disrupting 
the work of students around them. Charles admitted he was not a 
stickler for rules, but that he would enforce them when necessary. 
Thus, the context of this classroom offered students new possibil- 
ities for reading, with regard to both curricular decisions and class- 
room management. It would seem, then, that this context would 


have helped Derrick thrive as a reader at school. 


Data Collection and Analysis 


Data consisted primarily of fieldnotes from classroom observa- 
tions and individual interviews collected throughout one school 
year. Observations occurred two to three times each week, from 
late September through the end of June. Interviews with the stu- 
dent and the classroom teacher occurred twice in the year for 
approximately 30 minutes each. Supplemental data included audio 
recordings from interviews, video recordings of classroom activi- 
ties, school- and student-produced documents, and individual 
interviews with other school faculty. 

Data analysis followed a constant comparative procedure, 
affording flexibility to generate themes while coding data (Glaser 
& Strauss, 1967/1999). Each week, I synthesized comparable data 
into narrative reflections, outlined motifs and concepts, and began 
formulating my understandings of the data. I also sought opposing 
and anomalous examples from the data set to challenge my initial 
interpretations, build a more critical analysis, and ensure that the 
process would remain inductive, recursive, and reflexive (Bogdan 
& Biklen, 2003; Janesick, 1994; Marshall & Rossman, 1999" 
Three salient themes emerged, supporting Derrick’s critical 
stance toward his reading experiences at school: (1) a reflective 
articulation of the content and types of texts promoted in schools, — 
(2) an emerging cognizance of hidden and alternative values sup- 
ported through school reading instruction, and (3) a purposeful 
employment of his own agency to negotiate and make sense of the 
conflicting messages about reading that surrounded him. 
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Researcher’s Subjectivities and Reflexivity 


For this study, I was an observer / participant (Bogdan & Biklen, 
2003), which recognizes how my position within the classroom 
continuously shifted because of the ebb and flow of power within 
any social context and my multiple subjectivities as an Asian Amer- 
ican female from a working-class background, a former middle 
school ELA teacher and literacy staff developer, and a university 
researcher. Among students, I became a “tolerated insider” as they 
learned I was not a City School authority figure but still an adult 
outside their peer networks. My research with the diverse student 
population at City School, and especially Derrick, stemmed from 
my personal and professional interests in challenging the assump- 
tions made about students because of their raced, ethnic, classed, 
and gendered identities, and in stressing the many variations of 
students’ responses to literacy learning when any combination of 
those identities are present. 

While analyzing data, I also looked to several “critical friends” 
(Miles & Huberman, 1994) whose perspectives as colleagues and 
researchers provided an evaluative lens for my interpretations. 
These critical friends identified assumptions and alternatives 
regarding my analyses when I shared my preliminary interpreta- 
tions with them approximately twice a month. 


FINDINGS 


“I See It as Reading”: Differing Definitions of Reading 
and Readers 


When asked about his specific reading interests, Derrick listed an 
array of genres, authors, and formats for printed texts. He leaned 
toward fantasy, action, and adventure stories and was a fan of 
works by Rick Riordan, Darren Shan, and Stephanie Meyer. He 
also avidly read anime and had several Japanese comic books in his 
backpack to read as he travelled to and from school. Derrick even 
readily admitted he enjoyed reading romantic poetry, a genre that 
continues to be socially and culturally “unsuitable for boys” (Grieg 
& Hughes, 2009), expounding, “I like poetry that comes from the 
heart. That you can feel the emotions with.” He took great pride in his 
versatility as a reader and in his ability to share and recommend 


titles to classmates: 


When I read, I’m reviewing something. I’m like a trendsetter. Like 
when I was reading Twilight, my friend said, “Oh, what’s that?” I 
said, “It’s a book,” and I gave it to him. The next thing you know, 


2 . . 
everyone $ reading ne: 


Derrick also enjoyed discussing texts with peers and playfully 
teased others about the books they read. One morning, Derrick 
and his classmate Arnold began jocularly comparing books in the 
Artemis Fowl series (Colfer, 2001—2012) to the Cirque du Freak series 
(Shan, 2004—2008): 


Arnold: That's your opinion. You say Cirque du Freak is better, 
and I say in my opinion Artemis Fowl is better. 
Derrick: J say come over here. 


“BUT THEY WON’T LET YOU READ!" 


Arnold: — All right, I will. Hold on. (finishes packing his sweatshirt 
into his backpack and setting his supplies on his desk, 
then walks over to Derrick’s table) Okay, I’m over here. 
(Derrick smiles, puts one hand on Arnold’s stomach, and 


gently pushes him away). Yeah, that’s what I thought. 


This playful confrontation between classmates underscores the 
personal interest and value Derrick placed on reading. He there- 
fore perceived himself as a leader among peers when it came to 
reading and positioned himself in class as a strong reader. 
However, Derrick felt he received incongruous messages about 
reading and expressed his frustrations with trying to both play by 
the school’s rules and pursue his reading interests. Like many ado- 
lescents, he lamented that school authorities did not sanction the 
topics and genres he enjoyed reading. He voiced this opinion 


almost immediately in my first interview with him: 


Derrick: J like Japanese cartoons and books and—basically, I 
like Japan. Anything from Japan. Origami, books, 
graphic novels, comic books, TV shows, everything . . . 


Almost everything. 


Grace: Do you get to read any of that in school? 


Derrick: (shakes head) No. ‘Cause they only—‘cause really the 
school only like—the Board of Ed—America so they 
don’t really bring graphic novels in that much. . . . It’s 
like— it’s like a comic book, but it’s——it’s a book ver- 


sion, you know? I see it as reading. 


Here, Derrick communicates awareness that his school privileged 
certain kinds of texts as worthwhile reading material. When I 
asked City School’s literacy coach, Leslie, about a graphic novel 
that Derrick had accidentally left in class, she commented, “Yeah, a 
lot of kids read those for fun.” With the phrase “for fun,” Leslie drew 
a distinction between texts students read for academic purposes 
and those that counted as leisure reading materials. This distinction 
not only implied that the latter set of texts were not considered 
valuable beyond entertainment purposes, but also, that such gen- 
uine pleasurable interactions were not necessarily expected with 
the materials officially used for reading instruction. Derrick, on 
the other hand, did not modulate the kinds of texts he read in 
school, though he was cognizant that school officials did. 

Other observational data indicate that City School adhered to a 
traditional institutional definition of text as passages of written lan- 
guage that were most often traditional novels (Lankshear & Snyder, 
2000). Though classes engaged in independent reading, and stu- 
dents were given a good deal of choice of titles for independent 
reading, the overwhelming majority of texts in the school and ELA 
classroom libraries were novels and short story and poetry collec- 
tions. City School did not particularly stress the reading of canon- 
ical texts, and like Charles, many teachers in the school advocated 
for the reading of young adult novels among students, citing their 
literary quality and level of interest to students. Yet instruction did 
not systematically include the reading of magazines, graphic novels, 
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comic books, and other published materials, even through they 
were sometimes available for students. Despite its progressive 
instruction of reading strategies over prescribed texts, curricular 
units of study still centered on conventional genres (e.g., historical 
fiction, nonfiction, poetry), literary elements (e.g., character, set- 
ting), and thematic inquiries (e.g., coming-of-age stories). Text was 
defined more broadly in the situated context of Derrick’s ELA 
classroom, where students occasionally enjoyed the option of read- 
ing magazines and graphic novels during independent reading time 
and once or twice viewing a film for discussion. However, those 
moments were rarely tied to the school’s reading curriculum. 

This privileging of mainstream definitions of text and reading 
was influenced by the school’s work with a particular professional 
development partner, but it was also shaped by a larger concern in 
education about student achievement. Flood, Lapp, and Bayles- 
Martin (2000) note four levels of defining text in schools: expo- 
sure to the classics (level one), beyond the classics (level two), 
teaching with visual media (level three), and production of visual 
media and alternative texts (level four). Levels one and two com- 
prise much of the content of standardized tests, while levels three 
and four can be challenging for schools to implement, let alone 
assess in a pragmatic standardized way. The opportunities in Der- 
rick’s classroom extended the notion of text to levels two and 
three, as Charles encouraged students to pursue authentic reading 
experiences during class time. However, when officially assessing 
students as readers, neither he nor the other ELA teachers at City 
School drew upon their engagement with magazines, film, or texts 
considered subpar to novels and poetry. 

In addition to Derrick’s definition of text, his practices as a 
reader often clashed with an expectation, promoted by national 
attentiveness to standardization and competition, about how stu- 
dents should engage in reading. Derrick was often reading a vari- 
ety of books simultaneously and always knew which title he would 
pick up next. Once, he even had two titles he wanted to read and 
was simply waiting for Charles to procure them for the classroom 
library. What many might call enthusiastic reading, though, was 
viewed as hasty and perfunctory in school. According to school 
assessments, Derrick was reading at Guided Reading level W at 
the beginning of the year and then at level Z, which is appropriate 
for eighth graders (Fountas & Pinnell, 1996), when reassessed 
during the winter break and again at the end of the year. However, 
Charles, Leslie, and other faculty reprimanded him at times for 
not following along with class lessons or the text that the class was 
reading and discussing together. Due to his varying inattention to 
whole class texts, he sometimes completed reading assignments 
incorrectly or answered comprehension questions inaccurately, 
influencing how teachers identified him as a reader. Despite 
crowning Derrick as “the king of literacy at home,” Charles also 
described him as “a chronic outpacer” who constantly switched 
books during classroom independent reading time. The conflict 
between the requirements of the classroom and the intense per- 
sonal interest in reading self-selected texts presented a challenge 
to both Derrick and his teachers. 
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Teachers at City School often cited benchmark goals for read- 
ing rate to motivate their students that focused on both the num- 
ber of pages and number of books completed in a given amount 
of time. For example, when Charles and Leslie asked students to 
record the number of pages they read each day in their reading 
logs, one student asked, “We can’t just write [the number of pages] on 
Post-its?” Charles answered, “A log is more official” and “An eighth 
grader in [this city] should read 30 pages a day.” Though Derrick eas- 
ily met that goal, he did not regularly do so one book at a time, 
thus characterizing his reading practices as distracted. In actuality, 
Derrick’s log indicated he had sometimes read more books than 
his classmates, just not in the linear fashion that was formally 
taught to students. : 

Leslie also relayed a similar message to Derrick’s class when she 
taught a lesson about setting goals for reading, by emphasizing the 


importance of quantifiable reading progress: 


The kids at the best schools in the city are reading three hours a day, 
and that’s not just during independent reading. My own reading 
goal was to go up five to 10 pages every day or night for three days. 


It can be argued that this view is rooted in an effort to combat the 
negative outcomes of a phenomenon described by Stanovich 
(1986) as “Matthew effects,” where students with more opportu- 
nities, exposure, and time spent reading will experience greater 
gains in their reading growth, while those with fewer opportuni- 
ties, exposure, and time spent reading will continue to fall further 
behind their more fortunate peers. Leslie’s words of encourage- 
ment had the risk of failure, however, as they emphasized pace 
and contest more than genuine meaning making and engagement. 
In other words, without adequate explanation to students about 
why and how increasing the amount of time they spend reading 
could ultimately benefit them, what was stressed is the measure- 
ment and management of time and behavior. That these messages 
were conveyed in daily instruction and not just during test prep 
season demonstrates how deep into the school’s instructional 
milieu the nation’s preoccupation with testing and accountability 
had penetrated. 

This tension between institutional beliefs and Derrick’s per- 
sonal values about reading resulted in contrasting views of Der- 
rick as a reader, especially at school. Because Derrick’s behaviors 
with texts did not always comply with what teachers expected, 
he seemed to confuse and frustrate teachers. In these examples, 
his choices about which texts to read and when to read them 
were purposeful and meaningful, albeit off-task. But however 
authentic or engrossing his interactions with those texts, they 
still carried less weight than reading novels within the school. 
Nor did his ability to read several novels at once convince many 
faculty of his reading progress. Along with Derrick’s subpar per- 
formance on assignments related to whole-class texts, his deter- 
mination to read diverse kinds of texts or to read them according 


to his own timeline did not appear academically beneficial to 
school authorities. 
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“They Don’t Want Us to Read”: Mixed Messages about the 
Value of Reading 


Derrick traced the development of his enjoyment of reading to a 
trying time in his elementary school education. In second grade, 
he was frequently reprimanded for disruptive and uncooperative 
behavior and was transferred to another second grade class: 


So I got switched in one class for about a day. The next day, the 
teacher didn’t want me back in his class, so I had to sit in the guid- 
ance counselor’s on in-house suspension for three months, and I was 
just reading. I have bad pronunciation because of that day ‘cause I 
was not in class learning how to pronounce words. But I learned how 
to read. Like [if] I was to say a word in my head, I would know what 
to say, but saying it out loud, my tongue get tied. 


In this interview, I grasped Derrick’s budding sense of ulterior 
purposes for formal classroom-based reading instruction and his 
understanding that the act of reading and his engagement with 
printed texts did not necessarily depend on discrete skills or an 
official curriculum or pedagogy. Rather, his purposes for reading 
were deeply personal. 

In his ELA class, Derrick also noticed and critiqued inconsis- 
tent messages about reading. In September, Derrick described the 
class as “the best class I actually read in,” and he reliably volunteered 
his vast knowledge about books, magazines, and authors with 
teachers, classmates, and myself. However, he was especially dis- 


gruntled after taking the state test for his grade level: 
Derrick: 


One minute [teachers] want you to read, the next 
minute you can’t read. Like [Charles’s] class. Before— 
before the test he wanted to stress about reading. Read- 
ing, reading, reading. Now that we did the test, he want 
to stop us from reading. Like, they always do that. And 
then they expect us to have that kind of stamina. Like if 
the test was to pop up again, hed be like, “What? What 
happened to your stamina? Ya'll used to always read.” He 
make us read twenty, ten minutes a day now. Before, we 


used to read the entire—for the whole period. 


Grace: Why do you think that is? 


Derrick: 


‘Cause he wants to focus—focus on writing [workshop]. 


Here, Derrick implicitly identifies three reasons for developing 
students’ reading stamina that are promoted in many schools: to 
prepare for the amount of reading required on standardized tests; 
to build capacity for sustaining interest in a text; and to promote 
reading volume (Stanovich, 1986). Months before the state test, 
observed a “whole period” of reading, during which students 
were encouraged to read their self-selected novels. Charles 
praised the class for their accomplishment, and students asked if 
they could spend more class sessions the same way. Derrick’s 
exasperation during this interview stemmed not just from a reg- 
ulation of his actions and time, but also a ready downplaying of 
reading in light of other curricular demands. Moreover, his frus- 


tration reveals a lack of clarification and explanation about the 


PRU WHEY WONKT LET: Y OUs READ!“ 


different purposes for reading, whose conflation seemed gen- 
uinely confusing to him. 

Derrick also noted that reading in school was not esteemed 
universally or equally among his teachers. Although many teach- 
ers declared it was a useful experience for students to engage in, 
not all considered it an acceptable way for students to spend time 
in their classes, especially content area teachers who legitimately 
needed students to learn the content they were responsible for 
teaching and to meet the achievement goals for the subject mat- 
ter. In addition, it confused Derrick to have a practice that had 
been encouraged in elementary school deemed unacceptable at 
this level. 


Derrick: So in math class, I’m always the first one finished in like 

five minutes. So I start to read. [The teacher] starts to 
yell at me: “Pay attention.” I say, “I’m done.” She’s like, 
“Oh, well, let me check it.”I got a 100. She gave us—she 
gave us a math quiz... On the multiple choice, I got a 
100 and I got five other—four other questions I got 
wrong ‘cause I didn’t do it. So she going over the multi- 
ple choice part, ‘cause everybody messed up on it. And she 
said, “Derrick, pay attention.”And I was like, “I got a 100 
on it.” She said, “Oh. Just sit there.” I started to read. “Oh 
what you doing?” I said, “You gonna tell me—you said, 
‘Stop working.” She said, “Well, still, you can’t read. Pay 
attention. This is my math class.’ They always saying 
when you finish your work, a good thing to stop you act- 
ing up is reading. But they won’t let you read! 


Grace: Because it’s math? 

Derrick: Not even in math. In advisory .. . [The advisory teacher] 
won't let you read. My advisory teacher get mad at me. 

Grace: And so... how do you feel about that? 


Derrick: J said,“They don’t want us to read in one class, and they 
don’t want us reading in the other class.”. . . I don’t 
know. We all had to sit in one class in elementary 
school. And the one teacher said, “When you finish with 
your work, you either put your head down or read.’ So I 
grew up reading after I finish my work. But [here] they 
won't let you read, so like, they should let you read in 
other classes if that’s the case. 


To Derrick, such conflicting directions communicated that many 
teachers upheld a pretense about the importance of time that was 
spent reading at school. Though that significance seemed a mantra 
for fostering students’ reading achievement, what Derrick experi- 
enced signifies a tension teachers felt between accountability pres- 
sures and other—perhaps sometimes more personal—goals for 
teaching. Research shows that, while a climate of high-stakes testing 
has noticeable impact on teachers’ classroom practices, it is not the 
only factor that shapes what teachers do (e.g., Cimbricz, 2002; 
Marchant, 2004). For example, Derrick’s math teacher was protec- 


tive of students’ time and attention to her content area, a reasonable 
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stance in order to ensure that students gained academic knowledge 
in math. She may also have been mindful of the influence of testing 
outcomes that induce concern about students’ math achievement. 
Given Charles’ strong beliefs about “real-world purposes” for liter- 
acy learning and attending to students’ holistic needs, he may have 
forgone the time and attention he gave to independent reading to 
ensure that students also had ample learning experiences with writ- 
ing and other forms of literacy and language arts. Nonetheless, the 
mixed messages Derrick perceived about the value of time spent 
reading indicates the expectations and stress teachers felt to both 
remain true to their professional convictions and responsibilities 
and to ensure students’ achievement on tests. 

Furthermore, the comment that students were expected to “put 
your head down” as an option after completing assignments accentu- 
ates concern about classroom management that preoccupies many 
teachers in high-needs, urban schools. Derrick not only perceived 
the difference between the two options the teacher offered him, 
but he also understood that reading was the more personally pro- 
ductive of the two. In fact, by reiterating that his teachers were 
“always saying when you finish your work, a good thing to stop you acting 
up is reading” and then exclaiming, “But they won’t let you read,” he 
highlighted not just the irony of the situation, but the counter pro- 
ductivity of such a statement. By telling students to put their heads 
down, teachers may gain control over classroom behavior, but at 
the expense of their professional goals to support students’ 
growth as readers and engaged learners. 


“You Can’t Just Suddenly Stop”: Defining and Identifying 
Himself as a Reader 


From a young age, reading was something Derrick claimed as his 
own. Additionally, reading seemed to serve as a coping and calm- 
ing mechanism: 


[Growing up], I always had to hear my mother yell and all—my 
grandma and my brothers—-so I learned how to read. I learned how 
to do everything by myself. I really didn’t have anybody to teach me 
...1 don’t like being around aggressive environments, ‘cause then I 
start to go how I was when I was little... My counselor taught me 
how to control my anger. It’s just that being in that kind of envi- 
ronment, and I would just wig out. I would hit the first thing when 
walking in. [Now] I would walk out into the hallway or in my room 


and start to read. 


Derrick’s strategy of turning toward reading allowed him to man- 
age his anger and provided him a form of escape from the tribula- 
tions of his daily life whether at school or at home. 

This purposeful repositioning of himself as a reader in order to 
deal with conflict contributed to his perception that reading was a 
personally valuable and worthy endeavor. Charles’ approach to 
reading instruction, therefore, initially seemed to suit Derrick 
well. In turn, Charles described Derrick to me as “the king of liter- 
acy at home,” noting Derrick’s commitment to reading beyond his 
time in class and relating a story to me about encountering Der- 


rick after school one day: 
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The bus was late. I ran into him at the bus stop, and he had his mad 
face on.. And he told me the bus was like twenty minutes late, and 
he was so mad that he just pulled out a book and started reading. 


(laughs) 


This auspicious acknowledgement of Derrick’s reading practices 
outside of school, however, did not easily match how faculty 
viewed him within the official institutional space of the classroom. 
When his genuine interest in reading and readiness to do it any 
time diverted from teachers’ curricular or management plans, 
they were seen as disruptive or deviant. Again, I do not mean to 
critique teachers’ desire or néed to attend to their content instruc- 
tion. What frustrated Derrick was a lack of clarification or consis- 
tency about when self-selected reading was appropriate in school. 
Thus, Derrick sometimes took matters into his own hands. Frus- 
trated that his ELA class began favoring writing workshop over 

reading after taking the state test, he explained, 7 


But you can’t just suddenly stop something .. . [Charles] just read 
any book. Like the books we read, we actually get into. That’s why I 
went down to the library [under pretense of finishing his writing 
assignment] today. ‘Cause I wanted to keep reading my books. 


Certainly, focusing on writing is a legitimate ELA curricular deci- 
sion, and Charles’ assignment was purposeful and well inten- 
tioned. However, students commonly undermined a regulation of 
reading time by asking to complete writing workshop assignments 
in the library. Though most returned to class with some evidence 
of their writing work, many also left and returned with books to 
read. I also observed Derrick ignore Charles’ directions to stop 
independent reading time and switch focus onto a different liter- 
acy activity (e.g., whole class read-aloud, independent writing, 
test prep) so he could continue reading his own texts. Derrick thus 
carved out his own time for reading regardless of the official dura- 
tion of reading time in school. He did not let inconsistent expec- 
tations or his frustrations with such mixed messages dissuade him 
from reading. Nor did he fully accept teachers’ decisions to limit 
time to read in order to attend to other curricular needs. Instead, 
perhaps to the detriment of his learning academic content, he 
sometimes subverted the rules, opting to pursue his reading inter- 
ests and to maintain the value he held in that experience. 


DISCUSSION 


Derrick’s perceptions about the value and practice of reading dif- 
fered from what he was told and taught at school. While taking 
pride in reading a variety of textual genres and formats, he felt dis- 
suaded from reading anything other than administration-approved 
novels, poems, and stories in class, and from reading in ways that 
made sense to him. Additionally, he recognized some discrepancies 
between what teachers said and did to promote student reading, | 
within and across classrooms. Derrick attempted to comply with 
institutional norms and teachers’ rules about reading, but he also 
refused to let them quash his own reading interests and beliefs. He 
often positioned himself with agency, subverting authorities to 
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take charge of his own reading growth. Yet, as a result, teachers 
interpreted that subversion as indicative of social deviance and dif- 
ficulties with reading, Thus, what Derrick struggled with as a 
reader was not necessarily the skills assessed on standardized tests 
and in classroom assignments, but the behaviors around reading he 
was told to pursue in school, often because of the pressures of 
test-driven activity that was highlighted at certain times in the aca- 
demic year. 

Like many high-needs urban schools across the nation, City 
School worked to combat stereotypes about its student population 
and to attend to social, economic, and cultural factors in students’ 
lives that impact their academic experiences. Adopting a balanced 
literacy and workshop approach was a significant attempt to focus 
on those goals in reading instruction, as they hinge upon student- 
centered pedagogy and student self-selection of reading materials. 
And yet, the regime of accountability, standardization, and high- 
stakes testing has become so formidable that even those progres- 
sive instructional approaches have become suffused with messages 
and pressure to track student achievement in quantified and com- 
petitive ways. At City School, these discourses resulted in teachers 
conveying mixed messages about what reading involved, especially 
around what, how, and when to read. 

Moreover, City School cited goals of independent reading, but 
such goals were actually different from and clashed with the con- 
struct of authentic reading that Derrick heard daily from teachers. 
Au, Carroll, and Scheu (1997) raise the crucial distinction between 
independent reading and voluntary reading, explaining that while 
both activities involve reading silently and individually, only the lat- 
ter describes what people do for recreation or genuine interest: 


Voluntary reading occurs when people read because they 
want to enjoy the experience of reading, adopting what 
Rosenblatt (1978) calls the aesthetic stance. . 
reading, an important part of ownership of literacy is a habit 


. . Voluntary 


that can bring students pleasure throughout their lives. 
Teachers can do much to encourage voluntary reading, 
including reading aloud, sharing their own literacy with stu- 


dents, and giving book talks. (p. 158) 


Conversely, independent reading was an instructional feature in 
City School’s model of balanced literacy. Given this distinction, 
Charles seemingly intended to boost voluntary reading with his talk 
of authentic reading, but the school’s practice of independent read- 
ing did not fully serve those intentions. Rather, the conflation of 
terms offered students potentially contrasting messages about 
which reading performances were ultimately desirable (i.e., read of 
your own volition, but make sure to do it during designated class 
time). Additionally, teachers of other disciplines had justifiable rea- 
sons to restrict students’ reading of self-selected texts in their class- 
rooms. Some may have even seemed to confuse the goals and 
purposes of reading, perhaps seeing the pleasurable aspect of vol- 
untary reading as too leisurely and not academically oriented 
enough. The muddling of terms and values accentuations the power 
of institutional norms, the impact of current federal policies, and 


"BUT THEY WON’T LET YOU READ!” 


the multiple conflicting discourses influencing Derrick’s school 
reading experiences all positioned him to be a weaker reader than 
he was outside of school. 

When the discourse about reading in schools is inconsistent, 
students can grow acutely aware of any insincerity or even 
hypocrisy in the promise of formal education. Stuckey (1990) 
argues that educational discourses extol the benefits of literacy 
learning and then systematically identify and exclude students who 
do not perform reading according to school dictates and national 
measures. This agenda, while often subconscious on the part of 
school faculty and administrators, is also an undercurrent of fed- 
eral policies and targets especially poor and working-class students 
of color. As a result, many students who regularly engage mean- 
ingfully with texts are erroneously viewed as struggling (Fairbanks 
& Ariail, 2006) and quickly learn that the promised benefits of a 
formal education are deceptive (Finn, 1999). 

Furthermore, Derrick’s perceptions support findings that the 
constant scrutiny of low-income Black males’ school literacy 
learning and an overrepresentation of their achievement profiles 
in federal reports and mandates (Haddix, 2009/2010) still cen- 
ters on concerns about social behavior (Matthews, Kizzie, Row- 
ley, & Cortina, 2010). Even Charles’s messages about reading 
were embroiled with issues of classroom management and 
achievement measures within the school context. Higgins and 
Moule (2009) found that when faced with the real, day-to-day 
complexities of teaching low-income African American urban 
students, teachers believed that more teacher-directed, authori- 
tarian approaches to classroom management communicated gen- 
uine care for students’ growth. In fact, Higgins and Moule (2009) 
found that many teachers combined these approaches with high 
expectations for academic achievement. And yet, as Derrick’s 
case exemplifies, when the messages students receive about social 
behavior and regulated time conflict with messages about expec- 
tations for engaging in reading or learning, one wonders about 
the effectiveness of such messages. 

My point is not to champion reading over other content knowl- 
edge, but to reconsider how our messages and views about read- 
ing conflate and conflict with one another in our national 
discourse, across teachers, and within our own classroom walls. 
Schools have a responsibility to teach academic knowledge and are 
under pressure to meet state standards and curricular goals and to 
make adequate yearly progress. High-needs urban schools con- 
tinue to fall under the surveiling gaze of policymakers, making the 
stakes for them truly high. This constant scrutiny affected even 
more progressive teachers, like Charles, and limited teachers’ per- 
spectives about reading. 

Derrick’s concept of reading, his interest in a variety of texts, 
and his determination to read despite teachers’ regulations prompt 
serious consideration about what we as teachers, administrators, 
and policymakers mean when we profess a desire for students to 
read. While the school aimed to prepare its diverse, urban student 
population with a mindset to achieve academically, hegemonic dis- 
courses about test-driven reform and social control were embedded 
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throughout its daily operations. By focusing on the behaviors and 
processes of reading in ways that emphasized time and pace over 
meaningful engagement, reading lessons inadvertently worked to 
regulate students’ interactions with printed texts, with teachers 
positioned to surveil students’ reading performances and help 
schools make normalizing judgments about what students could or 
could not do while reading (Foucault, 1995; Gallagher, 1999). 
Derrick’s reading of texts he found personally engrossing, when 
and how he wanted, was a way to resist and thwart the disciplinary 
regime operating in some schools, even those with progressive cur- 
ricula and well intentioned teachers who genuinely care about stu- 
dents’ academic growth. In doing so, Derrick was not acting in 
ways that were purely defiant or rebellious, as popular adolescent 
development discourses might insist. Rather, his performances 
were acts of agency—though not always conscious or voluntary— 
that enabled him to pursue his own interests. These goals, com- 
bined with the relegation of these texts as unsanctioned, prevented 
school authorities and other students from seeing his engagement 


with such texts as worthwhile reading performances. 


CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 


In an educational climate dominated by constrictive policies and 
understandings about literacy learning, what can we do to help 
readers like Derrick sustain his appetite for reading while ensur- 
ing the growth of his knowledge and skills? A starting point is to 
establish that the effort is not just the responsibility of ELA teach- 
ers; rather, a schoolwide effort is imperative. Teachers must hon- 
estly and collectively reflect on such questions as: What values 
about when and what to read are communicated in our class- 
rooms? Are they consistent with what is communicated through- 
out the year and throughout our school? Perhaps before initiating 
a reading experience, one might ask whether its primary purpose 
is to nurture students’ reading development, to manage classroom 
behavior, or to improve standardized test scores. Meeting with 
teachers at other grade levels and in other content areas to discuss 
expectations about student reading would also help to identify any 
discrepancies that exist across the faculty and work to establish 
shared goals and consistent messages across classrooms. 

Another approach is to put one’s own estimations aside and 
investigate how individual students perceive themselves as readers. 
If any of those identities conflict with teachers’ perceptions, 
inquiring into why such discrepancies exist would be a next step. 
These kinds of investigations are what Kamler and Comber (2005) 
mean by insisting that teachers must engage in “turn-around peda- 
gogies” that position students as capable and purposeful rather than 
incapable and resistant. To do this, teachers must conduct careful, 
continual, and open-minded observations of their students to bet- 
ter determine what they are doing with texts, why they are doing 
so, and how to build upon their purpose and momentum to better 
support them as readers. We must take a moment to observe what 
kinds of texts our students enjoy reading on their own time and 


consider how we support their reading of a variety of genres and 
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formats, even if they are not officially included in the school cur- 
riculum. For example, incorporating more picture books into read- 
ing instruction could support their reading of graphic novels, as 
both text types require students to attend to visual and print details 
to construct meaning. Though Lapp, Wolsey, Fisher, and Frey’s 
(2011/2012) survey of teachers’ perspectives and use of graphic 
novels in the classroom reports that the texts are still not largely 
utilized as primary classroom materials for reading instruction, 
teachers generally agreed that reading graphic novels was of high 
interest among students and held worthwhile possibilities for sup- 
plementing students’ reading instruction. 

Researchers, administrators, teachers, and community mem- 
bers must also continue sharing counterstories like Derrick’s, and 
to ensure they represent the diverse range of stakeholders affected 
by federal education policy (Dutro & Selland, 2012; Granger, 
2008). This means continuing to bring the voices of students to the . 
fore, since their interests are what reform efforts purport to 
honor, and to spotlight not just what they experience in reading 
instruction during testing season but also on a daily basis, across 
the school year, and across grades. Another step may be to con- 
tinue constructing powerful examples of counterpraxis that docu- 
ment the tremendous improvement in outcomes at schools that 
tenaciously commit to educational goals beyond standardized 
achievement scores (e.g., Fecho, Coombs, & McAuley, 2012; 
Luke, 2012). These are not easy feats, but helping to change a 
political milieu that restricts students’ reading growth more than 
it assists means guaranteeing that students have the opportunity to 
learn to read the world along with the word (Freire, 1970). 

As schools shift toward implementing the Common Core State 
Standards (National Governors Association Center for Best Prac- 
tices & Council of Chief State School Officers, 2010), these rec- 
ommendations and considerations are vital for ensuring clear and 
robust understanding of the role of reading and of texts. Derrick’s 
example serves as a crucial reminder that the meaning and value 
of reading is not just in the text, but also in the experience of it, 
and he articulates an urgent need for schools to align their prac- 
tices with that understanding. How we as educators shape oppor- 
tunities for reading, and how we respond to students’ responses to 
those opportunities communicates the actual value we place on 
reading. Thus, we should not be surprised that students can discern 
the discrepancies, scoff at the irony of our ways, and critique us. 
Without clear, consistent expectations and guidelines, we may be 
setting up students to adopt behaviors and approaches with texts 
that conflict with our real hopes for them as learners and readers. 

Derrick’s protests underscore the pervasiveness of test-driven 
reform and a misunderstanding of students’ abilities as readers. Yet 
they also affirm the resilience and agency many low-income urban 
adolescent males of color display regarding their own literacy edu- 
cation. Derrick’s determination to pursue his interests in reading, 
amid the sometimes contradictory and confusing communication 
surrounding him, is heartening, but I think it would be preferable 
for students to flourish with our help, not despite our most well- 
meaning efforts. 
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ABSTRACT 


Bachelor’s degree attainment has become essential for U.S. labor 
market participation. However, degree attainment is differentially 
accessible across racial and economic lines, One explanation of 
degree disparities is that urban students often lack the social and 
cultural capital needed to succeed in higher education institutions. 
This article focuses on the Trinity Education for Excellence Pro- 
gram (TEEP) that has been successful in developing capital and pro- 
moting college enrollment and completion for urban youth 
through values-based instruction. Recommendations describe how 
TEEP’s approach can be applied in homes, schools, and community 
youth organizations. 


INTRODUCTION 


A recent report by the Brookings Institute (Rothwell, 2012) con- 
cluded that in order for American urban youth to participate in the 
ULS. labor market, they must earn a four-year college degree. 
With approximately 43% of current job openings in metropolitan 
areas requiring a bachelor’s degree, far more jobs are available in 
urban areas than there are qualified workers. Research conducted 
at the Georgetown Public Policy Institute concludes that across the 
country “more than half” of the 2 million jobs “added during the 
recession . . . have gone to workers with a Bachelor’s degree or 
better, even though these highly educated workers make up just a 
little more than a third of the labor force” (Carnevale, Jayasun- 
dera, & Cheah, 2012, p. 2). These findings suggest that urban 
youth must complete at least a bachelor’s degree to ensure occu- 
pational security and enjoy the psychological and social benefits 
that such security provides (De Witte, 1999). 

In the last 40 years, the U.S. Department of Education (2010) 
has documented national gains in college enrollment and degree 
attainment. These data also reveal stark inequalities in higher edu- 
cation access and completion for students of color from low- 
income families, many living in urban areas. For example, in 2008, 
White students comprised 63% of the students enrolling in post- 
secondary education, a proportion 4.5, 5.25, and 9 times greater 
than their Black, Hispanic, and Asian peers, respectively. Whereas 
61% of Asian and 55.7% of White enrollees earned a 4-year 
degree within five years, only 42.5% and 34.4% of Hispanic and 
Black students had similar outcomes. College graduation rates 
vary across economic groups as well. Whereas students from eco- 
nomically privileged backgrounds graduate from college at a rate 


of 66.1%, only 39.6% of their moderately or highly economically 
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disadvantaged peers earn a 4-year degree (U.S. Department of 
Education, 2003). Taken together, these data suggest that despite 
whatever gains in rights and access to opportunities have been 
made by low-income people of color, debilitating educational dis- 
parities that threaten equality persist in the United States. 

One explanation for disparities in degree attainment across cul- 
tural groups is based on the work of Pierre Bourdieu (1984). 
Bourdieu theorized that individuals are accepted by and prosper in 
settings when they are familiar with the values and practices of 
those settings and can use that familiarity as capital. Scholars have 
applied this idea to higher education. Surmising that lack of capi- 
tal can serve as a significant risk factor for degree attainment for 
urban youth, researchers have found that providing low-income, 
first-generation college students with the type of capital valued in 
higher education supports college persistence to earn a degree 
(c.f., Astin, 1993; Berger, 2000; Corwin, Venegas, Oliverez, & 
Colyar, 2004; McDonough, 2005; Tierney & Venegas, 2006; Wells, 
2008; Yosso, 2005). 

Best practices for providing urban youth with the type of capi- 
tal that contributes to college persistence have not been estab- 
lished. However, many programs have shown positive outcomes 
that hold promise. The purpose of this article is to review how one 
program, the Trinity Education for Excellence Program (TEEP), 
has succeeded in promoting college success for urban youth 
through capital development grounded in respectful values-based 
education. The article concludes with a discussion of how TEEP’s 
practices might be adopted by schools and other groups to support 


educational persistence. 


Social and Cultural Capital in Education 


Individual colleges and universities have distinct organizational 
cultures, but as a whole, these institutions privilege certain values 
and behavioral practices. When students demonstrate these 
favored values and practices, they are allowed access and privilege. 
Bourdieu (1984) referred to that which enables access and privi- 
lege as capital, and distinguished between several types, including 
social capital (relationships held and groups to which one belongs) 
and cultural capital (familiarity with forms of knowledge, skills, 
and behaviors). In the case of higher education, some forms of 
social and cultural capital include: pragmatic knowledge, such as 
how a college schedule is arranged and how to find resources on 
campus; skills, that include how to organize unstructured time in 
order to complete tasks; and interpersonal capabilities, such as 
knowing how to speak to professors and anticipating what can be 
expected in social interactions with peers (Conley, 2005). 


The association between capital and educational outcomes has 
been well documented. In independent studies numerous scholars 
(c.f., McDonough, 2005; Weinstein & Savitz-Romer, 2009; Wells, 
2008; Yasso, 2005) have supported Berger’s (2000) conclusion that 
students are more likely to persist to graduation if they possess 
greater levels of institutionally valued capital. In terms of social 
capital, evidence suggests that students with more social and per- 
sonal connections to college-educated adults have greater college 
enrollment and persistence when networking (Forsyth & Adams, 
2004) and mentoring (Zalaquett & Lopez, 2006) relationships are 
drawn on for interpersonal assistance (Wells, 2008). Similarly, stu- 
dents with greater cultural capital (i.e., knowledge of systemic 
and behavioral tricks of the trade about how to “do” college) have 
shown more positive educational outcomes (c.f., Roscigno & 
Ainsworth-Darnell, 1999). 

Similarity between social norms and values of early school and 
home cultures and those of higher education institutions often 
guarantees that many economically stable or privileged White stu- 
dents enter higher education settings already possessing consider- 
able capital they can leverage for success in college (Weinstein & 
Savitz-Romer, 2009). Perhaps due to greater felt entitlement for 
higher education (McDonough, 1997; Weinstein & Savitz-Romer, 
2009), less hesitancy to seek assistance or challenge educators 
(Lareau, 2011), greater feelings of belongingness (Freeman, 
Anderman, & Jensen, 2007; Walton & Cohen, 2007) or more 
implicit and explicit instruction in how to prepare for and navigate 
higher education institutions (Conley, 2005), these privileged 
youth rarely experience cultural incongruence in transitioning to 
college (c.f., Tyler et al., 2008). 

The same may not be true for low-income, first-generation stu- 
dents of color (Carter, 2003). For these students, differences 
between home cultural values and those esteemed in colleges and 
universities often result in insufficient institutionally legitimized 
capital that could support degree attainment. In response to these 
discrepancies, numerous scholars and practitioners have con- 
cluded that in order to close gaps in educational attainment across 
cultural groups, student disparities in higher education capital 
must be overcome (c.f., Dumais, 2002). 


Promoting Capital Development in Urban Youth 


Challenges can arise when instilling in urban students the knowl- 
edge, values, and behaviors esteemed by institutions of higher edu- 
cation. First, in being introduced to behavioral patterns and values 
that are privileged in higher education, urban students may receive 
the message that their home culture is deficient (Yosso, 2005). Such 
conversations could introduce the potentially deleterious repercus- 
sions of assimilation rather than acknowledge the sociopolitical 
influences that necessitate bicultural competence. Second, parents 
and educators in primary and secondary schools are the most com- 
mon purveyors of capital, thus their awareness, experiences, and 
resources often determine the type of capital to which students are 
exposed (Orr, 2003). Lacking familiarity with or means to higher 


education capital development, caregivers and educators may not 
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be able to expose urban youth to the social norms and values of 
higher education institutions. As a result, families and schools have 
turned increasingly to community-based college preparatory, lead- 
ership development, and mentorship programs, inter alia, as means 
of capital development in order to promote college aspirations and 
completion (Gullatt & Wend, 2003). 

As has been noted, best practices for developing higher educa- 
tion capital in urban students have not been established. However, 
based upon what is known to date, many programs integrate cap- 
ital development into programming. In turn, such programs show 
rates of degree attainment by those who complete the program 
that far surpass national averages. The Trinity Education for Excel- 
lence Program (TEEP) is one such program. Located in Boston, 
Massachusetts, TEEP is a values-based program offering college 
preparatory programming that emphasizes capital development. In 
the only published report of TEEP to date, the nonprofit research ~ 
and consulting firm Root Cause documented that 100% of TEEP 
graduates attended college in the fall following their graduation 
from high school, and of these, 100% have earned, or are on track 
to earn, their bachelor’s degree in five or less years. 

TEEP outcomes are noteworthy given the population from 
which students are drawn. As a program located in Boston that 
draws students from the Boston Public Schools (BPS), rates of col- 
lege enrollment and graduation of TEEP students far surpasses 
those of their BPS peers, 64% of whom enroll in college, and only 
35.5% of whom graduate from two- or four-year institutions 
within six years (Sum et al., 2008). A description of the TEEP pro- 
gram, including its history, student population, mission, and pro- 
gram development and a review of the ways TEEP develops social 
and cultural capital in students follows. 


THE TRINITY EDUCATION FOR EXCELLENCE PROGRAM 
(TEEP) 


History 


TEEP was developed as an extension of the Trinity Educational 
Enrichment Program offered through Trinity Episcopal Church in 
New Orleans, Louisiana. The program in New Orleans began in 
1973 with the aim of “instilling a love for learning and providing a 
space for personal growth” (Trinity Episcopal Church, 2011, para. 
2) for low-income kindergarten through sixth-grade students in 
the New Orleans area. This mission was accomplished through 
academic and arts programming offered during a six-week sum- 
mer program. When the outreach minister at Trinity Church in 
New Orleans, William Barnwell, was called by Trinity Church in 
Boston to serve as the priest in charge of outreach, he requested 
and was provided with funding so the program could be replicated 
in Boston. 

TEEP Boston began in 1999 with a similar mission as the New 
Orleans program, but targeted seventh- through twelfth-grade 
students. The decision to serve older students in Boston was made 
in consultation with several Boston Public School principals, pro- 


fessors of education at local universities, and various professionals 
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working with the Boston court system. These professionals advised 
Mr. Barnwell and his new co-founder, Paul Bowen, that a TEEP 
summer program would be most effective at “catching” youth in 
Boston who are in danger of dropping out of high school and/or 
not going to college by targeting students in middle school. The 
recommendation was made in consideration of the widely dis- 
parate drop out rates across Boston Public Schools that ranged 
between 0.1% and 69.8% in the 2001—2002 school year 
(Boston.com, 2010). TEEP retained the intensive values-based 
summer arts and academic programming and added year-round 
programming that emphasized leadership development. The 
model was successfully replicated in Washington, DC, from 
2005—2008, but was forced to close due to budget cuts by the 
Episcopal Church. 


Mission and Program Development 


The goal of TEEP is “to create a safe community where every mem- 
ber is inspired to discover, empowered to achieve excellence, and 
individually affirmed” (Trinity Boston Foundation, 2011, para. 1). 
This goal is met by introducing students to the values and mission of 
the program in middle school. When the students enter high school, 
values education is paired with leadership training that is put into 
action when they work as counselors to the middle school students. 
The foundational values of TEEP are central to programming. 

In middle school, the students are taught the meaning and 
application of the values of the 5 R’s: Respect (including respect 
for oneself, for others, for one’s community, and for the environ- 
ment), Responsibility (making intentional decisions and being 
accountable for the decisions and the commitments that we 
make), Restraint (that students do and can have control over their 
own thoughts and actions and therefore, can affect the outcomes 
of their choices), Reciprocity (practicing gratitude and giving back 
to our community because we are grateful for what we have 
received), and Redemption (forgiveness of self and others in serv- 
ice of empathy development and community wellbeing). In high 
school, these values are extended to include the 3 I’s: Intentional- 
ity (being aware of aims and motives and reflective about why 
choices are made), Integrity (using underlying values to guide 
words, actions, and choices so that behaviors are consistent across 
settings), and Influence (reflecting on who and what is affecting 
them and their behavior and how their behavior is affecting those 
around them). 

In the first few years, the program was reportedly successful, 
with anecdotal evidence that students were internalizing the val- 
ues of the curriculum and developing leadership qualities. How- 
ever, as the first TEEP class entered high school, the staff 
discovered that many students lacked the expectations, support, or 
knowledge to plan for college. Over the next few years the TEEP 
staff developed Road Map to College, a comprehensive college 
preparatory curriculum completed by all TEEP high school stu- 
dents. Along with the programming, this curriculum translates 
values-based education and leadership development into cultural 
and social capital students can draw on in high school and beyond. 


Recruitment 


At the time TEEP began in Boston, there were numerous summer 
programs that also assisted students with academic and personal 
development. However, few of these peer programs served both 
middle and high school students, and the majority had financial or 
academic requirements that excluded large segments of the 
Boston Public Schools population. TEEP targeted these under- 
served youth. 

Students begin TEEP at the end of their sixth-grade year, con- 
sistent with the mission to serve students early enough to influ- 
ence high school placement and college success. Students are 
recruited based on referrals from educators at seven partner 
schools, including five Boston Public Schools and two Public Char- 
ter Schools, After referrals are made, the student and his or her 
parents are required to complete an entrance interview. Students 
are asked about their desire to be in the program, and the family is 
asked about its ability to provide support for the attendance policy 
and program expectations. Only five students are accepted from 
each partner school, and preference is given to siblings of current 
or previous TEEP students. Each year TEEP also receives referrals 
from the Massachusetts Department of Children and Families 
(DCF), who are seeking summer programming for students in 
their care. No consideration is given to students’ current academic 
performance or financial resources. 


Student Population 


The TEEP inaugural class of 1999 included 30 seventh-grade stu- 
dents. Since then, the numbers have increased each year, resulting 
in a 2009 summer enrollment of 97 seventh through ninth- grade 
students. The middle school students were supported by 31 high 
school students, all matriculated through TEEP, and by 24 adult 
staff members (12 college students, 10 certified teachers, and 2 
directors). Of the 12 college students, 11 were TEEP graduates. 

TEEP students represent the cultural and economic diversity of 
the neighborhoods in which they live. According to the Root 
Cause report, in 2010, TEEP students were 65% Black, 19% His- 
panic, 7% Asian, and 3% White (7% of students identified as 
“Other” or did not specify their race or ethnicity) (Root Cause, 
2010). This report also suggests that, according to national eco- 
nomic standards, 20% of TEEP students live in households with an 
annual income that places them below the federal poverty level. 
Another 55% are classified as “low-income.” The majority of stu- 
dents have at least one parent who has graduated from high school 
(52%). An additional 20% of TEEP parents have less than a high 
school diploma, 15% have graduated from a 2-year college, and 
13% hold a Bachelor’s degree or higher. 


Funding 


The TEEP per student expenditure is $3,225 annually (Root Cause, 
2010). This price includes all academic and arts programming, 
weekly field trips, and meals. TEEP is offered free of charge to all 
students, with the exception of a one-time refundable $30 atten- 


dance deposit for the summer program. This deposit is a way to 
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promote parental investment in the program and is returned at the 
end of the summer if families follow the attendance policy. Trinity 
Boston Foundation (TBF), the parent organization that is responsi- 
ble for fundraising and grant writing, provides funding for TEEP. 


The TEEP Approach to Building Social and 
Cultural Capital 


Cultural capital development. The demographics of TEEP students 
closely match the population of youth expected to lack the type of 
capital valued in higher education: 75% are raised in low-income 
or below-poverty level families and begin their educations at local, 
underperforming public schools. At least 91% are students of 
color, and 87% have caregivers who do not hold a 4-year degree 
(Root Cause, 2010). Given these characteristics, TEEP students 
represent the population of American youth most at risk of not 
enrolling in or graduating from college. 

To combat national trends, TEEP builds initial cultural capital 
by addressing college aspirations. Unlike many of their higher- 
income, suburban peers, the majority of TEEP students do not 
have a sense of entitlement for postsecondary degree attainment 
(Weinstein & Savitz-Romer, 2009). Discussions of the benefits of 
college and beliefs that they could attend college may have been 
unusual for TEEP students before entering high school. Therefore, 
although TEEP students are never explicitly told that they have to 
go to college, they are provided with opportunities to discuss how 
higher education could fit within their life plans. 

At times, discussions of college aspirations are explicit in TEEP 
programming, Throughout the 6-week summer program, the high 
school graduates routinely speak to middle- and high-school partic- 
ipants about their plans for college in the fall. Academic program- 
ming also emphasizes college readiness. Students’ aspirations are 
further encouraged through implicit conversations about values and 
community. Particularly when discussing the value of Reciprocity, 
students are engaged in considering the preparation they need in 
order to give back to their families and communities in the long- 
term. Noticeable changes in college aspirations result. Whereas 
most beginning seventh-grade students offer no plans for higher 
education, by the end of their first summer most express desires 
and plans to attend college. By the end of their eighth-grade year, 
almost all students express a desire to enroll in higher education. 

Parents are included in conversations about educational goals 
and pathways to higher education. Their involvement in TEEP pro- 
gramming is encouraged, and informational sessions regarding 
TEEP values and striving for educational excellence, including col- 
lege planning, are held regularly. In this way, parents’ educational 
aspirations for their children are also addressed, and they are pro- 
vided resources to support their children’s educational pursuits. 
Further, TEEP staff work with students and their families in apply- 
ing for attendance at higher performing high schools throughout 
the Boston area to be certain that the students are prepared aca- 
demically for the demands of higher education, and that families 
receive additional support in planning for college. In this way, both 


student and family cultural capital are fostered. 
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In order to assuage concerns about the financial burden of 
higher education, TEEP partners with Families United in Educa- 
tional Leadership (FUEL) that provides financial education and 
incentives to low income families to assist with college planning, 
Through this partnership, TEEP students and their families are 
provided with accurate information about the financial realities of 
college attendance and are guided in how to begin saving for col- 
lege. As motivation for prioritizing college savings, FUEL matches 
family savings up to $1500. 

Once college aspirations are established, TEEP continues build- 
ing cultural capital by helping students develop college knowl- 
edge, the unspoken “rules of the game” that allow students to 
fluently navigate college (Conley, 2005). For many students, par- 
ticularly urban students like those serviced by TEEP, it is lack of 
college knowledge that complicates the college experience. For 
this reason, TEEP uses multiple resources so students can make © 
informed choices about where to attend college and to feel pre- 
pared once they get there. 

One way college knowledge is fostered is through explicit 
instruction in how to approach the college application process. 
Students are provided with suggestions for how to identify schools 
to which they will apply, taking into consideration their interests, 
learning needs, distance from home, and financial resources. The 
Road Map to College also provides a timeline for when students 
should identify schools, take required standardized tests, ask for 
letters of recommendation, draft personal statements, and request 
transcripts. Parents are informed of this timeline as well, so they 
will have the necessary information to support their children. 

TEEP staff makes it possible for interested students to visit sev- 
eral local colleges and universities during their junior and senior 
years of high school. During these visits, juniors are encouraged to 
get a feel for college campuses, and many seniors schedule admis- 
sions interviews. The drive is spent reviewing information about 
the college; considering what to expect during an interview, 
including possible questions; and practicing responses. Through 
these visits, students become familiar with many different colleges 
so that they can make informed decisions about their futures. Such 
guidance and support is common for privileged youth, whose 
caregivers are typically aware of the college admissions process 
and the importance of finding a school that is a good fit. This is not 
so for many urban youth. By providing such support, TEEP is 
encouraging cultural capital development. 

Pragmatic aspects of cultural capital are also developed at 
TEEP, as graduates of the program, who are currently enrolled in 
college, regularly return to describe their experiences at college 
and share what they have learned about how to be successful. Typ- 
ically, these conversations focus on the barriers the students have 
faced (i.e., difficulties with roommates, establishing effective 
study habits, balancing family and school demands, etc.) and the | 
steps they have taken to overcome the barriers (i.e., learning 
what resources are available on campus, finding a cohort of peers 
with shared values through joining groups or activities, describing 
what college is like to parents and peers back home, etc.). These 
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conversations are supplemented by additional information pro- 
vided in the Road Map to College, as well as by informal conver- 
sations between TEEP staff and students about strategies that can 
contribute to college success. 

As previously stated, higher education institutions as a whole 
reward certain student behaviors (e. g., punctuality, self-regula- 
tion, interpersonal competency, communication skills, etc.). 
These behaviors can serve as cultural capital on college cam- 
puses. In addition to fostering college aspirations and pragmatic 
college knowledge, TEEP creates opportunities for students to 
establish successful college behaviors such as punctuality, self- 
regulation, and interpersonal competency and communications 
skills. TEEP teaches students that values are manifest through 
thoughts and resulting actions. Students are, therefore, encour- 
aged to consider how they can use behavior to engage TEEP val- 
ues across contexts. 

Punctuality is an expectation for students and staff alike. Stu- 
dents are taught, and staff members demonstrate, that in the con- 
text of TEEP and in many settings with dominant cultural norms, 
such as schools and universities, punctuality is considered a sign of 
respect for others’ time and for the task at hand. Middle school 
students are expected to arrive on time and transition between 
activities in a timely manner. High school students are required to 
wear watches and are held responsible for managing their time so 
tasks are completed on schedule. Scaffolded instruction in time 
management and forward planning is provided, and high school 
students have opportunities to put their self-regulatory capabilities 
into action. 

For example, high school students are charged with planning 
and conducting overnights for middle school students throughout 
the year. In the fall, high school students are alerted to the dates of 
overnights but determine the content of the programming on 
their own. The TEEP staff provides support, but students prepare 
activities and didactic materials, determine roles they will each 
take on, and develop ways to evaluate the execution of their plans 
afterward. Because the students are primarily responsible for the 
overnights, they are provided with opportunities to practice time 
management, forward planning, and follow through. Therefore, 
they practice key college behaviors, including how to identify an 
end goal and how to plan purposefully to ensure task completion. 
TEEP graduates cite such experiences as instrumental to later col- 
lege success, which requires similar self-regulatory skills (Som- 
merfeld, 2011). 

TEEP also develops interpersonal competency and communi- 
cations skills. Research on college persistence routinely cites fac- 
ulty and peer relationships as essential for student success (c.f., 
Stevenson, Buchanan, & Sharpe, 2006-2007; Tinto, 2003). For 
many urban students, however, peers and faculty at college may 
have different cultural practices and backgrounds than those they 
have experienced. Therefore, establishing relationships is some- 
times challenging. Informed by this possibility, the staff prioritizes 
interpersonal competency development and refinement of com- 


munication skills throughout the program. 


During the first year of the middle school program, students 
work with cohort members on projects and assignments. For 
many students, TEEP is the first time they are introduced to cul- 
turally different peers, as many of their schools are segregated 
according to neighborhood demographics. In applying the values 
of Respect and Redemption, students are encouraged to look for 
strengths and similarities in others, and to acknowledge that when 
conflicts occur, reconciliation is possible. Interpersonal compe- 
tency is further developed throughout the high school program, 
when students are required to work with their cohorts on long- 
term projects, engage in self-reflection of their interactions, and 
mediate conflicts with peers. 

In addition to connecting with peers, students interact with 
adults who closely match the demographics of many college pro- 
fessors (i.e., higher income White adults). Throughout the sum- 
mer, members of the Trinity Boston Foundation and other 
potential donors visit TEEP to meet with students. Prior to these 
visits, the expected behaviors are discussed (i.e., making eye con- 
tact, shaking hands, introducing themselves, inquiring if the adult 
has any questions) as well as the reasons for the appropriateness of 
the behavior in the given context. This discussion affords students 
opportunities to reflect on why different behaviors are expected 
across settings. This reflection is framed as a skill set students can 
employ in the future. 

Finally, in service of developing cultural capital around public 
speaking, TEEP students are required to speak in front of peer 
groups and groups of adults. Public speaking is framed as a com- 
ponent of leadership development, and instruction and practice 
are provided so students feel confident in their presentation skills. 
In preparation students are given a time limit and a general aim 
(e.g., what has been learned through participation in TEEP). Feed- 
back is provided following presentations to refine their skills. 
Through such activities, students develop interpersonal communi- 
cation skills that can serve as capital in college classrooms and 


campuses as well as in later life. 


Development of Social Capital 


Research suggests that students with greater connections to col- 
lege-educated adults show more positive educational outcomes 
(Wells, 2008). To establish this social capital, TEEP students build 
relationships with TEEP staff, other adults in the TEEP commu- 
nity, and TEEP alumni. 

High school students mentor middle school students during 
summer programs. In their roles as counselors, high school stu- 
dents promote the establishment of TEEP values, behavioral 
expectations, and college aspirations. Once graduated, alumni 
continue their mentorship, returning to visit TEEP. During these 
visits, as well as through informal contact, alumni share college 
experiences and act as role models of educational persistence. 
Many of the high school students cite relationships with TEEP 
alumni as a considerable source of social capital. In many 
instances, alumni are among the few peers who are attending and 


succeeding in college. These TEEP graduates become resources 
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and mentors to support the students’ own college aspirations and 
success. 

TEEP staff members also provide social capital through men- 
torship, support, and connections. In addition to establishing rela- 
tionships with students and their families, they leverage 
professional connections to create opportunities for students. 
Relationships with admissions personnel at colleges and universi- 
ties result in opportunities for admissions directors to make pre- 
sentations at TEEP. Staff members also draw on connections with 
professionals in the community to serve as mentors or information 
sources for students with particular interests. Through these con- 
nections, TEEP students are afforded the possibility of beginning 
college with what many of their higher-income, suburban peers 
have at their disposal—an established network of college-edu- 
cated adults who can be relied upon as sources of interpersonal 
and professional support (Carter, 2003). 

These relationships, along with the aspirations, values, and 
behaviors taught throughout the program, allow TEEP students to 
enter college without the social and cultural capital deficits that 
endanger college persistence for many urban youth. In part, this 
may account for why TEEP students are succeeding in college to a 
much greater extent than many of their urban peers. 


Success, Limitations, and Areas for Growth 


The data that were available at the time this article was written 
provide evidence of TEEP’s successes and limitations. TEEP staff 
members are aware of program limitations and reflective about 
program features that have contributed to these outcomes. 

Most notable of the program features supporting TEEP’s suc- 
cess is size. Although enrollment has increased each year since its 
inception, the program serves a relatively small number of stu- 
dents: 123 seventh- to twelfth-graders in 2009. These numbers 
are comparable to other youth development programs in the 
Boston area with similar student outcomes (Root Cause, 2010), 
and like these other programs, the cap on student enrollment is 
intentional. 

Much of TEEP’s success in developing social and cultural capi- 
tal is grounded in individualized attention and relationships. Stu- 
dents become “known” to the staff, and through relationships, their 
individual strengths and difficulties are identified and addressed. 
Developing such relationships requires staff time, and addressing 
individual needs demands resources. For example, the staff regu- 
larly advocates for students at school and are called upon when 
families are experiencing difficulties. To support academic achieve- 
ment, TEEP also provides individual tutors for students who are 
struggling in particular academic areas. 

Because of this individualized approach, “scaling up” TEEP 
without diluting effectiveness is challenging, as demands for staff 
and resources are extremely heavy. Nonetheless, they have worked 
with the parent organization, the Trinity Boston Foundation, to 
secure additional resources for expansion. This funding has 
allowed TEEP to serve more students in recent years while still 


prioritizing program effectiveness over size. 
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Student attrition is also a concern, particularly when students 
transition from middle school to high school. Entering the high 
school leadership development program is not a guarantee for all 
TEEP middle school students. High school students serve as paid 
summer counselors to TEEP middle school students and are 
screened by the staff to ensure that they have internalized TEEP 
values and can-model them for younger students. Not all graduates 
of the TEEP middle school program are able to do so. For exam- 
ple, of the 22 students who completed the middle school program 
in 2012, 16 were offered admittance to the high school program. 

In spite of careful screening for high school program participa- 
tion, many students decide to leave the program. Involvement in 
the leadership development program requires considerable time, 
and many students choose to participate in other school- and com- 
munity-based activities instead of remaining in TEEP. As a result of 
attrition, approximately two-thirds of ninth-grade cohorts remain ~ 
in the program through high school graduation. 

These attrition rates may unintentionally bias data regarding the 
effectiveness of TEEP. It may be that significant differences exist 
between students who persist in TEEP and those who do not. The 
former may naturally embody many of the characteristics that 
allow for college success, making them more likely to enroll in and 
graduate from college regardless of their involvement in TEEP. 
Studies are currently underway to examine this possibility, but are 
in the early stages. 

Furthermore, because TEEP is a relatively new program, and 
the high school program had very small numbers in its early 
years, limited data were available to measure outcomes. For 
example, because only seven high school classes have graduated 
from TEEP, data regarding college enrollment are based on the 44 
students who completed the high school program. College com- 
pletion rates are based on only 14 students. With such small sam- 
ple sizes, it is not possible to determine the generalizability of 
program promise. 

Despite these limitations, the known educational outcomes for 
TEEP students are encouraging, even when compared to other 
successful college preparatory programs, as documented by Root 
Cause (2010). Based on college enrollment and graduation rates, 
the seven most effective programs in the greater Boston area, 
including TEEP, were identified. The size of these programs varied 
considerably, from a low of 35 students to a high of 967 students 
served in 2009. Although two of these programs (Break Through 
Cambridge, Hyde Square Task Force), reported the same 100% 
college enrollment rate immediately following high school gradu- 
ation, the other four programs had lower rates of college enroll- 
ment, averaging 90.75%. The four other programs reporting rates 
of college completion in five or six years averaged only 78.5%. 
These data suggest that even in comparison to other effective pro- 
grams, TEEP students have been remarkably successful. 

In the next section, the lessons that have been learned will be 
addressed with suggestions for how core aspects of TEEP’s 
approach can be applied in schools and homes in service of pro- 
moting college completion for urban youth. 
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Applying TEEP’s Approach in Schools and Homes 


Establish college aspirations early. College aspirations are necessary 
for enrollment and degree attainment, and unless these are estab- 
lished early, adequate college preparation is difficult. For this rea- 
son, intervention before and throughout high school is required. 
By working in concert, middle schools and high schools, commu- 
nity youth organizations, and families can support student aspira- 
tions. Through integrated efforts, these contexts can create the 
college-going cultures (Ramsey, 2008) that establish college aspi- 
ration by having students explore what this experience can provide 
in terms of learning, occupational opportunities, and overall 
development. The programs can also dispel myths regarding col- 
lege accessibility, and work with families to explore funding 
options. By early identification of students’ socio-emotional and 
academic needs, schools, families, and organizations can target 
individual strengths and areas of growth that can be drawn upon 
or remediated so students stay on track for college. 


Teach college knowledge. College-educated adults often take for 
granted that students have a sense of what college involves. How- 
ever for many students, particularly first-generation college stu- 
dents, higher education is a “great unknown, ” making it difficult 
to anticipate what college will be like and even more difficult to 
know what college success requires. By educating students and 
families about what college involves and providing them with 
instruction in strategies for success, students can begin to develop 
college knowledge. 

Middle schools and high schools are particularly well positioned 
to provide this knowledge, as the faculty and administration are col- 
lege-educated; school counselors, in particular, have experience 
with the college admissions process. Rather than infringing on 
instructional time, homerooms, all-school assemblies, informal 
interactions between school personnel and students, and parent 
meetings can be used to develop college knowledge for students and 
their families. These conversations can emphasize how college 
schedules are structured, what resources are available on campus for 
individual support, how college clubs and organizations can be used 
to form positive relationships, and the importance of reaching out 
to faculty and staff for assistance. In addition, coaches, directors, and 
mentors in community youth organizations can leverage their roles 
and relationships with students to discuss college life, including bal- 
ancing school work with paid jobs and social engagements, resolv- 
ing conflicts, and identifying sources of support on campus. These 
activities further support the college-going culture of schools and 
organizations and allow for the development of college knowledge 
in students and families who do not have this understanding. 


Consider college behavior. “O1st century” skills have recently been 
highlighted as essential for student success (Fain, 2012). By defini- 
tion, these skills are those that support student achievement by 


emphasizing higher-order thinking, problem solving, and execu- _ 


tive functioning, as well as adaptability (Sommerfeld, 2011). In 
part prompted by the anticipated assessments of the Common Core 


State Standards (National Governors Association Center for Best 


Practices, Council of Chief State School Officers, 2010) that will 
likely include items that require higher-order reasoning, schools 
are increasingly focusing on these abilities in their curricula. In 
addition, more could be done to develop behaviors that promote 
educational success. Classrooms could be structured so students 
are held accountable for managing their time, working with peers, 
seeking assistance from adults, and devising multiple approaches 
for assignment completion. In doing so, schools can further pro- 
mote the development of behavior that will support student 
achievement in higher education. 

Parents and caregivers can also support the development of 
behaviors necessary for success in college. Families can discuss 
how different contexts may have different behavioral demands and 
encourage students to consider how they might determine the 
behavioral expectations in particular situations. Attention should 
be paid to the fact that culture shapes behavior, and that the cul- 
ture of different contexts determines how behaviors are judged or 
valued. School can provide an example of a context different from 
home, and discussions can center on how similar behaviors at 
home or at school may be viewed differently. Through these con- 
versations, students can be supported in maintaining an apprecia- 
tion for their home culture while also developing the bicultural 


competence that may be assistive in college success. 


Develop relationships. Given what is known about the importance of 
relationships and social capital in educational persistence, students 
should be assisted in creating and maintaining relationships with 
adults who can provide interpersonal and professional support for 
educational persistence. School personnel can at times serve this 
role, establishing personal relationships with students who can 
then look to them for guidance or mentorship. However, relation- 
ships with adults outside of school are also essential. Leaders in 
community youth organizations, mentorship programs, and reli- 
gious institutions; family friends; and older peers and siblings 
should be encouraged to transfer their own social capital to the 
students with whom they have contact. Students should be 
encouraged to identify compatible adults and turn to them for 


support in post—high school planning. 


CONCLUSION 


Ameliorating college completion gaps across racial and economic 
/ 


‘groups is long overdue both for the individual citizen and the con- 


tinued growth of the American economy and culture. The gap can- 
not be addressed, however, unless attention is paid to both the 
academic and contextual factors that affect college persistence. 
Higher education capital is one such contextual factor. Comprised 
of valued social relationships (social capital) and contextually spe- 
cific ways of being (cultural capital), capital can assist students in 
preparing for and navigating in the college environment and ulti- 
mately, support degree attainment. Although many schools and 
community-based programs are attempting to integrate capital 
development in programming, these programs often falter as a 
result of lack of resources (Weinstein & Savitz-Romer, 2009). 
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The Trinity Education for Excellence Program has shown 
notable outcomes in assisting urban youth in getting to and 
through college. Targeting social and cultural capital development 
through values-based programming, TEEP has developed a method 
for providing instruction and opportunities for skill development 
in college aspirations, knowledge, and behaviors. TEEP also fosters 
relationships between students and college-educated adults. In 
doing so, TEEP is addressing the needs of urban youth and work- 
ing to combat the achievement gap that beleaguers the nation. This 
conclusion is not intended to suggest that TEEP is the only viable 
option for college preparation, nor that the program is free from 
limitations. However, there is enough evidence to date that lessons 
can be taken from the TEEP model and attempted across other set- 
tings to encourage additional creative approaches to addressing 
capital gaps in urban youth. 
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Math Coaching in a Rural School: Gaining Entry: A Vital First Step 


SARA HARTMAN, OHIO UNIVERSITY 


ABSTRACT 


A growing trend across the nation, academic coaching is a popular 
way for schools to embed professional development within the reg- 
ular school day. This article presents the findings of a yearlong qual- 
itative case study of a rural school academic coach and her attempts 
to gain entry to teachers’ classrooms to observe and guide their 
instructional practices. Gaining entry, a vital first step, influences a 
coach’s ability to positively affect student achievement. The findings 
with regard to insider status, coach identity, trust, staff connec- 
tions, and teacher resistance provide implications for practitioners 
and researchers. 


INTRODUCTION 


Given the nationwide emphasis on accountability, the need to 
increase test scores is a concern for all schools, but especially 
schools that repeatedly fail to meet Adequate Yearly Progress 
(AYP), as defined in the No Child Left Behind Act of 2001. In 
rural schools, the question of how to raise test scores, while simul- 
taneously facing budget cuts and the ensuing loss of teachers, is at 
the forefront of every superintendent and principal’s list of prior- 
ities. Incorporating an academic coach as a form of embedded pro- 
fessional development is a tactic being employed more often 
across the nation. Academic coaching programs place an individual 
who is highly qualified with regard to content knowledge and ped- 
agogy in a leadership position with the goal of positively influenc- 
ing teachers’ planning, classroom instruction, and assessment 
techniques, thereby improving student achievement (Hansen, 
2009; Hull, Balka, & Miles, 2009; Knight, 2005; Marsh et al., 
2008; Obara, 2010). Due to the unique needs of each school dis- 
trict, academic coaching is rarely the same from one school district 
to the next (Marsh et al., 2008; Obara, 2010). Regardless of how 
they function within a school building or district, improving 
instruction and assessment in order to increase student achieve- 
ment is the common goal of coaches. To realize this goal, academic 
coaches must initiate, cultivate, and sustain collaborative partner- 
ships with teachers, beginning with gaining entry to the classroom 
to learn about instructional practices. 

This case study presents the story of Ms. Megan Paugh (the 
names of people and places are pseudonyms), a first-year math 
coach in Mining Hills Public School System in a rural area of 
Appalachia, and her attempts to accomplish this vital first step. 
With eight years of experience as a math teacher in the school, 
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Ms. Paugh was appointed as a coach in order to help raise her 
school’s low math achievement scores by providing embedded staff 
development to the school’s math teachers. The primacy and chal- 
lenge of her initial attempts to gain entry were also identified in 
Mangin’s 2005 study of 12 teacher leaders who moved from the 
position of classroom teacher to instructional leader. 

As the year progressed, Ms. Paugh learned that this goal was 
endless. Although she was successful in some cases, leading to pro- 
ductive yearlong partnerships, other attempts were met with 
resistance and became an ongoing source of frustration. Several 
factors affected her success in gaining entry to teachers’ work, 
including insider status, coach identity, trust, staff connections, 
and teacher resistance, each of which was influenced by the rural 
context. The results of this qualitative case study yielded findings 
and implications with regard to gaining entry and academic coach- 
ing that are applicable to both practitioners and researchers. 


REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 


The Development of Academic Coaching 


The push for academic coaching has been building since the begin- 
ning of the national focus on accountability (Driscoll, 2008; 
Knight, 2005; Moxley & Taylor, 2006; Obara, 2010; Showers & 
Joyce, 1996). Joyce and Showers (1980, 1981, 1982) first advo- 
cated peer coaching as a means of professional development in the 
early 1980s as a result of studies conducted in the previous decade 
that revealed the inadequacy of professional development to affect 
application and transfer to instructional practice. Further, they 
reported that even teachers who volunteered to attend staff devel- 
opment sessions had low amounts of transfer to their instructional 
techniques, and they advocated a new means of embedded profes- 
sional development, stating, “We believe that a major problem in 
teacher training designs has been the assumption that a skill, once 
learned, can be ‘popped into place’ in the classroom (transferred 
laterally)” (Joyce & Showers, 1981, p. 170). The researchers then 
studied what happened when teachers engaged in collaborative 
teams that met frequently and encouraged teachers to practice 
newly learned skills with a “coach” providing feedback (Joyce & 
Showers, 1980, 1981,1982; Showers, 1984). The results of these 
studies showed that teachers who engaged in a coaching partner- 
ship were more likely to adapt their instruction by using new ideas 
and strategies than colleagues who worked alone (Joyce & Show- 
ers, 1996; Showers, 1984). In a 1996 summary of their research 
findings, Showers and Joyce reported that as few as 10% of teach- 
ers actually applied the strategies they learned in formal staff 


development sessions to their everyday teaching. This research 
became a foundation of the coaching movement, which quickly 
picked up momentum 4s a form of professional development. 

Academic coaching, also called peer coaching, change coach- 
ing, or collegial coaching, evolved to be called predominantly aca- 
demic coaching, content coaching, or instructional coaching 
(Marsh et al., 2008; Showers & Joyce, 1996). Support for coach- 
ing programs has been provided in reports of research (Neufeld & 
Roper, 2003; Obara, 2010; Showers & Joyce, 1996), and several 
handbooks for coaches, teachers, and administrators have been 
published (e.g., Hansen, 2009; Hull et al., 2009). Despite the 
reported merits of coaching, there remains little empirical evi- 
dence linking academic coaching to increased student achieve- 
ment. Biancarosa, Bryk, and Dexter (2010) have pointed to the 
need for studies to fill this void. 

Proponents of coaching suggest that coaches provide profes- 
sional development in a more integrated manner than the usual 
techniques (Chval et al., 2010; Knight, 2005, 2006; Neufeld & 
Roper, 2003)—for example, day-long in-service sessions, 
after/before school meetings, or Saturday meetings that may be 
held outside of a teacher’s contracted schedule (Chval et al., 2010). 
By contrast, academic coaches provide support within the regular 
school day, a key factor in favor of coaching because it becomes an 
everyday occurrence rather than a special occasion (Chval et al., 
2010; Knight, 2006). Neufeld and Roper (2003) describe the 
promise of academic coaching as a progressive form of professional 
development. After conducting hundreds of interviews with 
coaches, teachers, and principals over the course of six years, they 
found that coaching programs offer significant benefits to schools 
by increasing “instructional capacity,” (p. 1), a known prerequisite 
for increasing student learning. They postulate that academic coach- 
ing is professional development that supports teaching for under- 
standing and encourages appropriate transfer of information, 
benefits first advocated in the early 1980s by Joyce and Showers. 
They suggest that, “it is grounded in inquiry, collaborative, sus- 
tained, connected to and derived from teachers’ work with their 
students, and tied explicitly to improving practice” (p. 3). 

There is some evidence to support the potential of academic 
coaches to increase the instructional self-efficacy of teachers with 
whom they work. According to Bandura (1997), people with high 
self-efficacy are likely to exhibit greater motivation, put forth 
greater effort, and be more resilient in the face of setbacks. In a 
comprehensive study of academic coaches, Marsh and colleagues 
(2008) administered surveys to literacy coaches in eight of 
Florida’s most populated districts and conducted case studies in 
three of them. Their findings indicated that two-thirds of reading 
and social studies teachers who interacted with coaches believed 
that the interactions helped them to be more confident in their 
teaching ability. 

In a 2008 qualitative study of third- and sixth-grade peer math 
coaches, Bruce and Ross developed and tested a model that gauged 
teachers’ belief in their ability to increase the achievement of their 


students. They found that teachers who engaged in peer coaching 
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partnerships experienced an increase in their beliefs about their 
abilities as math teachers. The same teachers also felt that their stu- 
dents were performing better as a result of their coaching partner- 
ships. Overall, the study found that coaching as a professional 
development model had a positive impact on teacher implementa- 
tion of standards-based teaching. The findings from the 2008 stud- 
ies of Marsh et al. and Bruce and Ross suggest that if teachers 
experience an increased self-efficacy in regards to their instruc- 
tional abilities, there will be a positive effect on the quality of the 
instruction they deliver to students, thereby increasing students’ 
achievement. ; 

In their study of literacy coaches, Marsh et al. (2008) also 
found that the number of years a coach worked in a school was 
related to an increase in student test scores. However, the magni- 
tude of the connection was small, and researchers found virtually 
no other coaching interventions that were associated with an - 
increase in student achievement. Yoon, Duncan, Lee, Scarloss, and 
Shapely (2007) found that staff development that is sustained over 
the course of 6 to 12 months and lasts for more than 14 hours is 
linked to an increase in student achievement. Theoretically, aca- 
demic coaching provides this sustained time as embedded staff 
development. More recently, Biancarosa et al. (2010) reported on 
a 4-year longitudinal study of the impact on student achievement 
of a literacy collaborative program that utilized coaches. For the 
first time, a significant link was found between the services of an 
academic coach and student achievement. Their findings showed a 
32% increase in student knowledge after three years of enroll- 
ment in schools using their model of literacy coaching, which 
included a full year of professional development training for 
coaches before they began working with classroom teachers. 
While their study finally identified a significant empirical link 
between coaching and student achievement, the researchers 
offered this caution, “Continued research on multiple models of 
coaching across multiple contexts is needed to resolve whether, 
and under what conditions, coaching can stimulate improvement 
in student learning” (p. 28). Despite the call for more research, the 
work of Biancarosa et al. provides important initial evidence in 
support of academic coaching. 


Rural Schools, Staff Relationships, and Coaching 


Over the years, the Census Bureau has made significant changes in 
the way it counts the country’s urban and rural residents. Cur- 
rently, the Census Bureau defines an “urban area” as a defined ter- 
ritory containing 50,000 or more people and an “urban cluster” as 
an incorporated territory of at least 2500 and less than 50,000 peo- 
ple. Rural is defined as encompassing all the population, housing, 
and territory that is not part of an urban area. As calculated by this 
definition, approximately 22%, or nearly 60 million people, cur- 
rently live in rural areas (U.S. Census Bureau, 2000). Characteriz- 
ing rural school districts creates the possibility of contributing to 
existing stereotypes about rural locations. Though each rural school 
is unique, research has identified the following characteristics that 


may be representative of rural schools: small enrollment numbers, 
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enrollment decline, high poverty rates, longer school commutes, 
and associated costs (Chance & Segura, 2009; Hilty, 1999). Charac- 
teristics that have been associated with rural schools but which are 
imperfect ways to think about them include: size and proximity to 
urban areas and the occupations that provide income, such as farm- 
ing and coal mining (Gjelten, 1982; Haas, 1991). 

Another common characteristic of rural schools explains the 
relationships between the residents. Rural schools are identified as 
highly connected to their social settings, and relationships between 
the school staff and community are interconnected (Chance & 
Segura, 2006; DeYoung, 1995), Howley and Howley’s (2004) 
work on rural school consolidation found that the small size of a 
rural school’s staff often promotes close relationships, which may 
allow them to work collaboratively in an organic way to improve 
instruction. Rural teachers in Monk’s (2007) study reported satis- 
faction with their jobs, citing smaller class sizes and fewer disci- 
pline issues. DeYoung (1995) found that rural schools have a 
strong sense of community, and the people living there feel strong 
family and community ties. Chance and Segura (2009) reported 
that teachers who live and work in their rural communities feel 
strongly that schools are the heart of their communities and con- 
sider colleagues part of a large school family. 

Yet, rural schools face many challenges today. More people live 
in metropolitan areas than ever before which contributes to rural 
schools’ dropping enrollment, lowered income bases, and diffi- 
culty in attracting and keeping teachers (Herzog & Pittman, 1999; 
Monk, 2007). Research shows that children in rural schools are 
identified for special education services more often and for gifted 
services less often than their non-rural peers (DeYoung et al., 
1993; Pendarvis & Wood, 2009; Seal & Harmon, 1995). In rural 
areas, many children have long bus rides to and from school (Seal 
& Harmon, 1995). Teachers in rural Appalachia are aware that stu- 
dents face problems that are associated with high poverty, includ- 
ing drug and alcohol abuse, hunger, and homelessness (Black & 
Sanders, 2004; Mather, 2004). 

Offering quality professional development is one way rural 
schools hope to counteract some of their place-bound challenges. 
Yet, this endeavor may be difficult as reported in research on rural 
education. Citing the high cost of professional development to a 
rural district, Howley and Howley (2005) identify price as one of 
the major barriers that prevents quality professional development. 
While academic coaching is one way rural schools can provide 
quality, embedded staff development, research on academic 
coaching in rural districts is meager, but promising. In 2011, Rush 
and Young studied teachers in Wyoming who worked with 
“Instructional Facilitators” or coaches and found that a majority of 
teachers wished to continue the practice and felt that spending 
money for coaches was worthwhile. As Wyoming is classified as a 
very rural state, this study contributes to what is known about 
coaching in rural schools. However, as the data were collected 
across the state, with no distinction between rural and non-rural 
respondents reported in the results, the findings do not inform 


coaching in rural schools exclusively. 
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Understanding how teachers within a rural school and commu- 
nity interact is relevant to understanding an academic coach’s 
attempts to develop collaborative partnerships that allow entry to 
teachers’ classrooms and instructional practices. Though this 
research is scarce, recent studies have examined collaboration in a 


rural setting. 


Collaborative Partnerships and Gaining Entry 


The ultimate goal of coaching is to positively influence teachers’ 
practice, thereby improving student achievement (Knight, 2005; 
Marsh et al., 2008; Obara, 2010). To this end collaborative part- 
nerships are essential (Knight, 2005; Marsh et al., 2008). As a 
result of their research, Showers and Joyce (1996) commented, 
“. . . teachers learn from one another while planning instruction, 
developing support materials, watching one another work with 
students, and thinking together about the impact of their behavior 
on their students’ learning” (p. 4). For an academic coach, gaining 
entry is an essential first step. 

Over the course of three years, Chance and Segura (2009) 
examined the practices and behaviors of teachers in a rural high 
school to determine the reasons for sustained improvement over a 
five-year period. Data, collected in the form of interviews, docu- 
ments, and observations, consistently revealed that collaboration 
was at the heart of the change process. Critical to this article is the 
finding that, because of the rural school’s small size, collaboration 
was easier because relationships between students, families, and 
staff had existed in many cases for years, creating relationships that 
were familial in nature. 

However, developing a collaborative relationship that is wel- 
comed by the classroom teacher and results in an academic coach 
gaining entry may be challenging. Recently, a team of researchers 
studied a group of 14 experienced teachers, who were newly hired 
as math coaches, over the course of their first year of coaching, and 
found a number of factors that created impediments to collabora- 
tive relationships (Chval et al., 2010). Despite their experience as 
math teachers, the coaches often could not gain entry to classrooms 
in spite of attempts to establish trust and confidentiality and there- 
fore, were unsuccessful in establishing working relationships (Chval 
et al., 2010). L’Allier, Elish-Piper, and Bean (2010) found that the 
6 coaches and 19 teachers with whom they worked cited trust and 
confidentiality as two essential elements of a successful coaching 
relationship. The belief that a math coach is reporting to school 
administrators can undermine the collaborative relationship 
between coach and teacher and may result in a coach being refused 
entry to classrooms (McCombs & Marsh, 2009). 

As this review suggests, while there is recent research on 
coaching in rural schools, the topic remains critically important 


and insufficiently studied. 


JUSTIFICATION 


The scarcity of research on rural schooling has been noted for 


decades in comprehensive literature reviews on rural education 
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(Arnold, Newman, Gaddy, & Dean, 2005; DeYoung, 1987; Kan- 
napel & DeYoung, 1999; Stapel & DeYoung, 2011; Waters, How- 
ley, & Shultz, 2008). In 1995 DeYoung wrote, “Rural American 
schools still educate almost 28% of the nation’s children, but only 
educational historians and rural sociologists have paid much atten- 
tion to issues and dynamics of such places” (p. 168). The research 
is particularly limited in math education as noted in a literature 
review written by Waters and colleagues (2008), who found that 
only 20 studies on the topic were reported between 1985-2001 
While the Wyoming study by Rush and Young (2011) makes an ini- 
tial reference to rural school coaching, it does not examine coach- 
ing in a rural context nor report rural teachers’ responses separate 
from those of their non-rural peers. While Mangin (2005) and 
Mangin and Stoelinga (2011) reported research on how teacher- 
leaders gain entry to teachers’ instructional practices, citing 
teacher resistance and trust as major challenges, these studies do 
not focus on coaching in a rural context. Additional research con- 
ducted in rural settings that focuses on gaining entry as a first step 
in academic coaching is needed. The research study reported in 


this article was intended to address this need. 


THE CASE STUDY 


Research Site and Participants 


Mining Hills Public School is a small public school located in rural 
northern Appalachia. In most years, the school employs approxi- 
mately 45 teachers, which includes those who hold fellowships in 
a nearby university; math and reading intervention teachers; and 
teachers of art, music, and physical education. During the 
2010-2011 school year Mining Hills Public School System had an 
enrollment of 871 students or about 67 students per grade level in 
about three classrooms. Nearly 65% of Mining Hills’ students 
qualified for free/reduced lunches, and 25% received special edu- 
cation services. The school community was overwhelmingly Cau- 
casian with only 1.2% from other racial or ethnic groups. 
Troubling to the whole district, the school had not met AYP for 
the past six years and spent several years on academic watch, as 
reported by the state’s Department of Education. Given these 
demographic data, it may be assumed that Mining Hills is like 
every other poor Appalachian school, yet while the data are impor- 
tant in understanding Mining Hills School District, this informa- 
tion does not fully capture the true essence of the school. Mining 
Hills is located in a beautiful setting; the hills are forest covered 
and contain hidden caves and abundant wildlife. The vast majority 
of the staff lives in the community and knows each other’s family 
and the families of their students. While economically poor, the 
school is rich in scenic beauty and in the connections within the 
staff and to the community. 

This case study has one primary participant, Megan Paugh, the 
Mining Hills Public School math coach, who, after eight years 
experience as a math teacher, was in her first year as a math coach 
during the year when the data were collected. A 2007 graduate of 
a small, private liberal arts college with a degree in Middle Level 
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Education and specializations in mathematics and social studies, 
Ms. Paugh began her teaching career at Mining Hills. She reports 
that she always knew she wanted to teach in a rural school, and 
therefore, “only applied to rural schools.” Other participants include: 
two fifth-grade teachers, three sixth-grade teachers, two seventh- 
grade teachers, one eighth-grade teacher, a seventh-grade special 
education teacher, a fifth-grade special education teacher, and the 
district’s literacy coach, all employed by Mining Hills Public 
School. The classroom teachers’ age ranged from late 30s to mid 
50s. All had spent their entire careers in rural schools and had at 
least ten years teaching experience, including three with more than 
twenty years. While several had earned a master’s degree, none had 
a specialization in mathematics. Grades 5—8 were selected because 
the math coach and the school administrators determined that the 
middle grades’ test scores showed the greatest need for assistance. 
The literacy coach, who had been in her position for several years, 
became a coaching mentor for Ms. Paugh, answering questions, 
becoming a partner in staff development, and lending emotional 


support when gaining entry was frustrating. 


The Goals and Work of the Math Coach 


When queried about a typical day, Ms. Paugh’s response was a very 
emphatic, “There is no such thing as typical!” (Interview, October 28, 
2010). Early in the year it became clear that, in a rural school, no 
day would ever be the same as the last. In addition, there were sev- 
eral challenges that are unique to a small district; Ms. Paugh still 
taught one period of eighth grade algebra, because no one else was 
certified to teach it. Although she could be found doing occasional 
outside duty, conducting research for school grant applications, or 
making copies, the majority of her schedule was devoted to math 
coaching. Scheduling was another major challenge, because often 
all math teachers were teaching at the same time, making it impos- 
sible to visit more than one class per day per grade level. The cus- 
toms of a rural school family affected nearly everything, from 
gaining entry, to teacher resistance, to trust and confidentiality. The 
deep connections that existed within the staff and community at 
Mining Hills created a truly place bound experience for Ms. Paugh. 

As has been noted, although Ms. Paugh was the math coach for 
the whole school, she concentrated her efforts on the middle 
grades. How she provided coaching to these grades and the rest of 
the teachers was largely up to her. She was guided by her own ped- 
agogical knowledge gained through a combination of teaching 
experience and undergraduate and graduate coursework, includ- 
ing courses taken in a math coaching program. 

Ms. Paugh utilized four methods: (1) indirect correspondence 
techniques, (2) co-planning sessions with teachers, (3) co-teaching 
with receptive teachers, and (4) providing professional develop- 
ment by incorporating the district approved problem solving strat- 
egy UPSC (Understand, Plan, Solve, and Check) into lesson 
planning. Although she placed the greatest value on co-planning 
and co-teaching, the amount of time she was able to spend on each 
method depended on the willingness of the classroom teacher, 
which made gaining entry extremely important in accomplishing 
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her goals. Pedagogically, she focused her work on helping teachers 
to write and implement assessments, bring more depth to their 
lessons by incorporating a variety of instructional approaches, and 
training teachers to implement the district approved problem 
solving method. Foremost among Ms. Paugh’s goals was modeling 
how to plan and deliver lessons that focused on conceptual inquiry, 
instead of on memorizing procedures or algorithms. 

The previously cited research by Marsh and colleagues (2008) 
showed a connection between interactions with an academic coach 
and an increase in teacher self-efficacy, and a link between an 
increase in perceived self-efficacy and acknowledged success 
derived from a challenging task or experience (Bandura, 1997; 
Darling-Hammond & Richardson, 2009). Ms. Paugh did not 
describe her intention to increase self-efficacy, but she made it a 
goal to provide opportunities where teachers could experience 
feelings of success while they explored new and often challenging 
ideas or concepts related to their teaching. By offering these types 
of experiences and helping teachers to recognize their successes, 
Ms. Paugh hoped teachers would gain the confidence they needed 


to attempt other new instructional practices. 


The data included interviews, observations, audio recordings, field 
notes, and artifacts collected at Mining Hills School during the 


Data Collection 


2010-2011 school year. A dozen or more informal interviews and 
six formal interviews with the main participant were conducted. 
Teachers participating in the coaching program or working with 
the math coach were also interviewed both informally at least 1-3 
times and formally 1—2 times. All interviews were audiotaped and 
transcribed. On a nearly weekly, sometimes bi-weekly basis, the 
researcher observed the math coach working with teachers as she 
attempted to build relationships that would allow her to gain and 
maintain entry to their classrooms. Observations lasted from a few 
minutes to an hour or more depending on the type of activity. As 
has been noted, although Ms. Paugh placed the greatest value on 
co-planning and co-teaching, the amount of time that she was able 
to spend engaging in each of the four methods depended on the 
willingness of the classroom teacher. Consequently, the break- 
down of time spent on each method is challenging to quantify, as 
it varied from teacher to teacher. 

Group meetings were audiotaped and transcribed. As recom- 
mended by Creswell (1998), at each observation, field notes were 
kept describing the physical setting, the sequence of events, quotes 
from participants, and personal reactions. Documents include 
planning guides for teacher meetings, teaching materials and tools, 
lesson plans, class and teaching schedules, assignments, Ms. 
Paugh’s monthly newsletters, training material from staff develop- 
ment sessions, and photographs of classroom materials. Hundreds 
of pages of transcribed written accounts of teacher meetings, 
interviews, and classroom observations were compiled. 

Quantifying success in a study such as this is very difficult. 
Understanding and evaluating individual relationships were com- 
plex and essential parts of the methodology, and consequently, 
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what was considered successful entry varied from one teacher to 
another. For some, it was an invitation to attend a planning session, 
to provide information, or to answer questions. For others, it was 
an invitation or permission to co-teach. Levels of success also 
became apparent as the year progressed. For some participants, 
successful entry was considered being allowed to attend a first or 
second planning meeting. For others, it was defined as participat- 
ing in the planning and co-teaching of an entire unit. Factors that 
were considered in each relationship between the academic coach 


and classroom teacher were as follows: 


* Frequency of interactions—How often did the coach and 
teacher interact? Did the teacher regularly seek the involve- 
ment of the coach? Did the teacher avoid or refuse meetings 
with the coach? 

* Depth of the interactions—Did the teacher approach the coach 
to discuss new methods and ideas for teaching fractions? Or was 
the coach merely being asked to help organize math supplies? 

* Tone and affect of the interactions—Did the teacher and coach 
seem comfortable with each other? Was their affect relaxed and 
their tone friendly? Did interactions between coach and teacher 


induce feelings of anxiety or stress in either party? 


Thus, by examining each partnership between coach and teacher, 
successful entry was evaluated on a participant-by-participant 
basis. From both the success stories and the examples of resist- 
ance, relevant findings emerged. 


Data Analysis 


Analysis of these qualitative data was an arduous, intricate, ongoing 
task that required a concerted effort from beginning to end. Stake 
(1995) describes data analysis as the process of breaking apart data 
and putting it back together in a meaningful manner. This process 
was used to make meaning of the large amount of collected data. 
The amount of narrative text was substantial, and at times its 
analysis felt synonymous with wading through quicksand. Using 
the guidelines outlined by Creswell (1998), data management was 
accomplished by creating files that organized the information as 
the data were collected. The data were read often, and notes were 
written in the margins. A coding system was created at the begin- 
ning and revised throughout the year; thus, categorical aggregation 
was utilized to identify patterns and multiple instances of data. All 
the data from observations and formal and informal interviews 
were transcribed and patterns identified that indicated correla- 
tions between math coach practices and positive or negative results 
in gaining entry. Stake (1995) writes, “Sometimes, we will find sig- 
nificant meaning in a single instance, but usually the important 
meanings will come from reappearance over and over” (p. 78). 
From the coded data, examples of single instances or vignettes 
emerged that were useful examples of direct interpretation. 
Direct interpretation and the development of naturalistic gen- 
eralizations were components of the data analysis. Some instances 
occurred only once, yet were significant enough to warrant analy- 
sis. Meaning was derived from a few of these instances that can be 
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applied to naturalistic generalizations (Creswell, 1998). Reflective 
analysis (Gall, Borg, & Gall, 1996) uses personal intuition and 
judgment to find patterns and essential elements in the data. In this 
study, reflective analysis involved the researcher examining the 
data multiple times to find and identify threads of information that 
were significant (McGatha, 2008). 

Stake (1995) writes of validation, “All researchers recognize 
the need not only for being accurate in measuring things but logi- 
cal in interpreting the meaning of these measurements” (p. 108). 
Data were validated by methodological triangulation (Stake, 
1995). After observations, both informal and formal interviews 
were conducted that utilized questioning that probed for multiple 
perspectives. For example, after the coach successfully gained 
entry to a classroom, participants were interviewed both together 
and individually to gain both perspectives on the observations. Tri- 
angulating the data was an important means of validation. 


Findings 

Ms. Paugh experienced positive results in gaining entry with several 
participants. The highest level of success occurred with two fifth- 
grade teachers, one sixth-grade teacher, and one-fifth grade special 
education teacher. They regularly requested her presence in their 
classrooms to co-teach or invited her to attend weekly planning 
meetings. This group was highly receptive to her pedagogical ideas 
and expressed genuine enthusiasm for working with her. Moderate 
success was. experienced with two sixth-grade teachers and an 
eighth-grade teacher. Although she did not participate in their 
weekly planning sessions, they did allow her to attend several plan- 
ning sessions during the year and requested that she co-teach with 
them at least once. In general, these teachers reached out to Ms. 
Paugh more than once and were fairly receptive to her overtures to 
engage them in new pedagogical ideas. Low levels of success were 
reported with two-seventh grade teachers and one seventh-grade 
special education teacher who invited her to few planning sessions, 
but engaged in no co-teaching, There was a noticeable lack of 
enthusiasm regarding new pedagogical ideas and classroom involve- 
ment. Research findings identify several factors that may have 
affected Ms. Paugh’s success in gaining entry to teachers’ class- 
rooms and instructional practices, including the staff views of her 
insider status, staff relationships, her ability to change her identity, 
teacher resistance, and the importance of trust and confidentiality. 


Insider-versus-outsider status. No matter their background, all people 
are sometimes suspicious and untrusting of others not from their 
region, town, or culture. People from rural Appalachia have tradi- 
tionally struggled against cultural stereotypes that pigeonhole them 
as hillbillies, uneducated, and lacking in ambition (Cooper, Knotts, 
& Livingston, 2010; Edwards, Asbury, & Cox, 2006). These hurtful 
stereotypes create a deep-seeded mistrust of anyone not from the 
community and make open and effective communication a chal- 
lenge. Outsiders are perceived as judgmental and are associated 
with forced change (Edwards et al., 2006; Seal & Harmon, 1995), 
which includes educational practices. Seal and Harmon (1995) 
write about rural Appalachian people’s distrust of outsiders: 
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They are much quicker to blame outsiders for trying to 
bring urban America’s problems to rural areas, such as land- 
fills for urban waste or prisons for urban criminals. They also 
view with great suspicion outsiders who promise rural folks 
can be more or have more, if they embrace the opportuni- 


ties of change. (p. +) 


This statement is reflective of the Mining Hills’ teachers’ attitude 
toward people not from the immediate area. 

When Ms. Paugh arrived at Mining Hills as a first-year teacher, 
she too was considered an outsider. However, at the start of her 


year as math coach she felt that this was no longer the case. 


I’m not an outsider now and haven’t been for a long time. People can 
see how much I care about the school and that I’m not going any- 
where. Some people come here on their way to somewhere else, but 
not me. I’m staying here, and I’m one of them. (Interview, May 


18, 2011) 


She voiced this opinion several times throughout the year, and 
several teachers with whom she worked concurred. That she 
chose to live in the district’s regional boundary seemed to make a 
difference, as well as the fact that she wants to stay at Mining Hills 
regardless of other professional opportunities. Indeed research 
points to the pervasive idea that visitors only stop in Appalachia 
on their way to somewhere bigger and better (Cooper et ale 
2006; Dessoff, 2010; Monk, 2007). There is a stereotype that an 
educator might stop in rural Appalachia for a few years to gain 
professional experience and to learn what it is like to live in the 
“sticks,” but that it will not be a permanent career stop (Dessoff, 
2010; DeYoung, 1995; Monk, 2007). This is especially true at 
Mining Hills, which frequently employs teachers who pass 
through from a nearby university but stay only while they finish a 
master’s degree or until a position in the city or suburbs is avail- 
able. Ms. Paugh established immediately that she was not one of 
these teachers. 

It is likely that her insider status was a factor that contributed 


to her successes. 


Staff relationships: The rural school family. The interpersonal work- 
ings of a rural school are different from urban or suburban schools 
(DeYoung, 1995; Gjelten, 1982). In Mining Hills, teachers see 
most of the staff daily, meet often outside of the school, know 
each other’s extended families, and thus, are usually connected in 
more ways than their collegial relationships. Turnover is low, con- 
cern for extended families is high, and keeping a personal life to 
oneself is nearly impossible. It was not surprising therefore, that 
Ms. Paugh described her school as a family. 


I can’t imagine going anywhere else and having the staff like this. 
We're close. We get along. If something happens to someone, like 
when Mary’s mom was really sick and she was in the hospital, every- 
body was concerned. And my opinion is that if you were at a much 


larger school, you're not going to have such an outreach, a concern. 


(Interview, October 28, 2010) 
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This feeling was echoed multiple times by nearly every teacher 
who was interviewed. In their (2009) case study of a rural high 
school, Chance and Segura’s participants also identified strongly 
with the concept of school as family, an essential part of their 
identity as a rural school. Being a part of a rural school family had 
positive and negative effects, which Ms. Paugh had to negotiate 
throughout the year but especially at the beginning, 

Initially, Ms. Paugh felt a lot of stress associated with living up 
to the expectations of the teachers. Having established herself as a 
leader and very knowledgeable about math, teachers expected 
much from her. Asked if she thought they resented her being 
placed as an authority on math, she replied, “That’s never felt like an 
issue to me. Even my first year of teaching, people were coming to ask me 
questions.” (Interview, October 28, 2010). A sixth-grade teacher, 
Ms. Paugh’s first year mentor, confirmed this opinion. “She never 
needed help with math. She was always really strong in that area.” (Inter- 
view, May 2, 2011). Although this was a compliment to Ms. Paugh, 
it added to her stress. She reported, “It’s nice that they have that much 
respect and confidence in me but at the same time it is really a lot of 
responsibility.” (Interview, October 28, 2010). The high expecta- 
tions she and others held caused substantial stress, and observation 
notes document tears on a couple of occasions, including the 
interviews quoted above. 

Although Ms. Paugh described her small school as a “family,” this 
may have contributed to her feeling overwhelmed and unsure of 
herself. She perceived others as having such high expectations, that 
facing the reality of coaching the whole staff, which she admired 
and respected, was daunting. The familial workings of the staff also 
contributed to Ms. Paugh’s need to develop a new identity as a 


math coach, important in gaining entry to classrooms. 


Developing a new identity. In a 2010 study of teachers beginning 
their first year of math coaching, researchers concluded that 
establishing this new identity is one of the first major challenges. 
Becoming a coach after being a successful classroom teacher 
causes a major shift in professional identity (Chval et al., 2010). 
Ms. Paugh was an extremely successful classroom teacher, but this 
did not necessarily translate to an immediate acceptance by the 
staff. Before Ms. Paugh became the math coach, she occupied an 
unusual position as both a teaching peer and an unofficial school 
leader in math. She served on the technology committee, pre- 
sented on math topics at national education conferences, and 
developed a district backed interdisciplinary problem solving 
approach. She felt she was a leader in math education from the 
start saying, “A lot of teachers are not certified specifically in math 
because they have elementary certificates. From the beginning, people were 
coming to me with questions.” (Interview, August 31, 2010). She was 
also the only teacher in her middle school certified to teach the 
eighth-grade advanced algebra class. Ms. Paugh came to the posi- 
tion of math coach with a history of being the go-to person when 
someone had a math question. 

However, during this time, she remained a peer albeit one of 
the youngest members of the staff, with less teaching experience 
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than most, but with the same teaching responsibilities as her col- 
leagues. She struggled with the same students every day, sought 
advice from veteran teachers about classroom management, and 
came early and stayed late to plan lessons and grade papers. In 
spite of her knowledge of math, she was still a classroom teacher 
with the same responsibilities and day-to-day concerns as the rest 
of the teachers. When she became the district’s math coach, her 
duties changed, shifting from her status as a peer. 

Assuming a new identity was an unseen task in gaining entry to 
teachers’ classrooms. Despite the fact that she was generally well 
liked as evidenced by a half dozen or more statements that were 
collected throughout initial interviews and noted in observations 
of teachers’ interactions with her, Ms. Paugh still needed to 
establish that a math coach was worth her salary. Teachers held a 
deep suspicion that administrators and other support staff do not 
have to work as hard as classroom teachers. During a May 2, 2011 
interview, a sixth-grade teacher said, “Imagine if you had someone 
who took it as a time to be lazy and said, ‘I can go sit in my room and 
nobody will know.” The implication from this and other subtle com- 
ments is that Ms. Paugh had to prove that she was delivering a 
needed commodity to the school, a service that would improve 
the struggling math performance. They believed that she was a 
good classroom teacher and an asset to the district, but she had to 
prove her value as a math coach, thus gaining entry to classrooms 
was an essential and at times anxiety filled prospect. While Ms. 
Paugh was still figuring out exactly what being math coach was all 
about both personally and professionally, she also had to focus on 
the teachers’ perception of her performance. As she initially 
attempted to gain entry to teachers’ classrooms, she began the 
work of reshaping her school identity and proving the need for a 
math coaching position. 

Mangin (2005) documented three ways to accomplish this task. 
The first is Explicit Self-Introduction, which involves a new coach 
making direct contact with a teacher in the classroom or a face-to- 
face meeting. The second, Covert Self-Introduction, demonstrates 
the coaches’ abilities in the form of non-direct interactions like 
newsletters, staff projects, or any activities that go beyond math 
coaching duties to show school involvement. This tactic reminds 
the staff in as many ways as possible of the math coach’s existence. 
Finally, coaches may use Third-party Introductions wherein a 
coach seeks an introduction to unfamiliar teachers through other 
teachers or students. Third-party Introductions were not needed 
or used in this case. 

Ms. Paugh chose to use both Explicit Self-Introduction and 
Covert Self-Introduction (Mangin, 2005), informing teachers in 
staff meetings and e-mails that she was available to help with lesson 
plans, teaching strategies, quarterly and unit assessments, co-teach- 
ing/planning, indicator development for mapping a yearly curricu- 
lar map, questions pertaining to math instruction, and classroom 
management. She also developed a monthly newsletter that gave 
teachers ideas for instruction. Relevant math articles frequently 
found their way into teachers’ mailboxes for added incentive to 
seek her out. While all of these activities were helpful, it was the 
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personal requests to attend grade level meetings that seemed to be 
the most effective means for gaining entry. 

It was important to Ms. Paugh that she not be viewed as a 
supervisor because she did not want the staff to think she was 
judging them or casting doubt on their teaching abilities, yet year- 
long observations document that she was not viewed as a mathe- 
matics peer either. She was the clear resident math expert at 
Mining Hills, both before and after she became a coach. While 
teachers did not always welcome her into their classrooms, they 
nevertheless agreed that she was the go-to person for math 
instruction. For example, the seventh-grade team did not invite 
her to co-plan or co-teach with them, but they did seek her out for 
questions about their short-cycle and quarterly assessments. In this 
way, the identity she created was unique, as it was neither evalua- 
tor nor a mathematics novice or peer. 

Teacher resistance. In Mangin’s 2005 study, gaining entry to a 
resistant teacher’s classroom was as one of the math coaches’ most 
frustrating experiences. Ms. Paugh obtained permission to attend 
the after school meeting of the seventh-grade team on September 
22, 2010. Present at the meeting were two seventh-grade teach- 
ers, one a math teacher and one a special education teacher, the 
latter two older and with considerably more teaching experience 
than Ms. Paugh. The meeting started with friendly hellos and 
smiles. They pulled student desks into a circle and all had notepads 
for recording thoughts and ideas. Following a discussion about 
short cycle assessment questions, Ms. Paugh faced considerable 
resistance to meeting with her in the future. A conversation docu- 
ments the level of resistance. 


7th Grade 

Math Teacher: And I have a question. Are we meeting 
every Wednesday? 

Ms. Paugh: Yes. 

7th Grade 

Math Teacher: Because when are we supposed to do co- 
planning of what we're doing? 

Ms. Paugh: I, maybe, do you want to do it every other 
week? 

7th Grade 

Math Teacher: I mean, I don’t care. 

Ms. Paugh: I mean... 

7th Grade 

Math Teacher: That’s just my concern. It was set aside for 


co-planning. I walked in the room and of 
course we knew we were doing this, so we 


couldn’t plan together. 


7th Grade Special 
Education Teacher: Yeah. 


Ms. Paugh: That’s true. Um, so why don’t we maybe 
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7th Grade 

Math Teacher: I mean is this something that we need to 
meet every week? 

Ms. Paugh: More round when you have your short 
cycle where you had your item analysis 
and talks about data. 

7th Grade 

Math Teacher: I'll say more of and as needed. 

Ms. Paugh: Yeah. We can kind of play with that. 


After the meeting, Ms. Paugh expressed her frustration. It was 
clear that the teachers did not want her further involvement in 
their classrooms. Though a seventh-grade teacher said, “I don’t care” 
in reference to how often they met, they circled the issue until they 
had no set meetings. Ms. Paugh, who does not like confrontational 
situations, allowed this outcome. She said later that she felt she had 
no choice but to back off and proceed “very slowly with them and just 
take baby steps, or they will never let me in again.” Although the teachers 
were never blatantly rude, they made it known that they did not 
want much future involvement with her. While freely allowing Ms. 
Paugh to attend this meeting, the teachers made it clear that they — 
did not want to do what co-planning would require. This meeting 
appeared to be a goodwill gesture because it would have been rude 
to dismiss her direct request to attend the meeting. 

Certainly, it is reasonable to wonder if Ms. Paugh contributed 
to the seventh-grade teachers’ resistance. However, during all the 
observations of interactions between teachers and coach, Ms. 
Paugh was seen trying her best to assist teachers in any way she 
could. She did stress the benefits of teaching from a conceptual 
focus, instead of stressing procedural steps and algorithms, and 
this idea was met with resistance from the seventh-grade teachers 
who had little value for this method. It is likely that it was not the 
way they learned to teach, making it a challenge to convince them 
to change, a factor noted by Cohen and Ball (1990). That she was 
one of the youngest teachers offering new ideas to veteran teach- 
ers was undoubtedly also a factor in their resistance, yet it was a 
variable over which she had no control. Gaining entry to seventh- 
grade classrooms was a challenge throughout the year. Though Ms. 
Paugh tried many approaches, she was never fully satisfied that she 
had successfully gained entry. 

Two essential components: Trust and confidentiality. To develop a suc- 
cessful collaborative relationship, there must be a high level of 
trust and the certainty of confidentiality (Mangin, 2005; Mangin 
& Stoelinga, 2011), and these considerations were found to be 
even more important in a rural school.'Ms. Paugh was fortunate to 
have a foundation for developing these two important factors. As 
in any family, there can be talk about other family members, and a 
similar situation occurred in Mining Hills. Ms. Paugh said, “We all | 
know gossip can fly through a staff like a wildfire, and it’s even worse 
here.” (Interview, October 28, 2010). She felt gossip was worse in 
a small school because it traveled quickly to students, families, and 
other community members. 
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Ms. Paugh felt that some trust had already been established 
when she started the year, “The trust was already there. They could see I 
was devoted to the school. Everybody knows this is where I want to be.” 
(Interview, May 18, 2011). Sixth-grade teacher, Mary Bunta, 
agreed in a May 2, 2011 interview emphatically saying that Ms. 
Paugh would not, “downgrade me or say anything bad personally. And I 
guess that’s pretty implicit that I was expecting that.” Chance and Segura 
(2009) concluded in their rural high school case study that trust is 
an essential component in the creation of a collaborative partner- 
ship in a rural environment, “It is easier to build trust and collabo- 
ration among a few than among many” (p. 10). Though a rural 
school may offer some advantages to gaining trust, it does not guar- 
antee the trust needed for collaborative relationships (Chance & 
Segura, 2009). Ms. Paugh felt that it was important for teachers to 
know that she would not reveal their weaknesses, frustrations, or 
even something as simple as having a bad day. Talking too much 
about the successes of other teachers was also frowned upon, and 
she was careful about sharing positives as well. “Some people don’t 
want you bragging about it. So what happens in the classroom stays in the 
classroom.What happens in the meeting stays in the meeting.You can encour- 
age them to share what they are doing but you never do it yourself.” (Inter- 
view, October 28, 2010). Consequently, Ms. Paugh had to establish 
quickly that teachers could trust her and know that whatever they 
said or did in their classrooms would remain between them and not 
be shared with the rest of the staff or the community. 


DISCUSSION 


Several implications may be gleaned from the findings of this case 


study. 


Insider Status Reduced the Time Needed to Gain Entry 


People with “insider” status will be more likely to gain entry to 
classrooms in a rural school. If the academic coach already has 
“insider” status, time spent gaining entry is significantly shortened. 
That Ms. Paugh was not considered an outsider provided substan- 
tial help in gaining entry to teachers’ classrooms. Mangin’s 2005 
study found that having an outsider status as a teacher leader could 
have positive and negative effects, either creating preconceived 
notions that inhibited relationships for insiders or not having the 
necessary trust and history with teachers for those considered the 
outsiders. Having shed her outsider status before ever becoming 
math coach, Ms. Paugh was able to capitalize on relationships that 
were secure. For coaches who are already a positively connected 
part of the staff before becoming a coach, the initial time that it 
takes them to gain entry may be significantly shortened. 


Coach Identity and Staff Perceptions Are Important 


A coach’s identity within the school may have a significant impact 
on their ability to gain entry. In 1980, Joyce and Showers noted 
that coaches must assume a nonjudgmental persona when working 
with teachers. Several studies of math coaches report that when 
teachers believe that a math coach is in a supervisory position, it 
leads to an atmosphere of mistrust that creates resistance (Knight, 
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2006; Mangin, 2005; Mangin & Stoelinga, 2011). In order to avoid 
being viewed as an administrator, Ms. Paugh avoided being seen in 
a supervisory position. Mangin (2005) also documented the fact 
that teachers who try to place themselves in the role of peer, 
instead of supervisor, cast doubt on their own expertise in their 
area making it challenging to give difficult feedback to teachers 
about instruction. As a former classroom teacher in the building, 
Ms. Paugh carefully positioned herself as neither peer nor super- 
visor. Either role could have impeded her ability to gain entry to a 
teacher’s instructional practices, the very thing she hoped to influ- 
ence. Mining Hills’ teachers’ confidence also helped her to gain 
initial entry to their classrooms. They liked and respected her, so 
were unlikely to deny her requests to meet with them or to visit 
their classrooms while they were teaching. Although staff expecta- 
tions could certainly be interpreted as a hindrance to her ability to 
adjust to her new position, that they already knew and respected 
her also likely helped her in achieving her goal of gaining admis- 
sion to individual classrooms. This study confirms the existing 
research findings about the importance of a coach’s perceived 
identity within a school (Knight, 2006; Mangin, 2005; Mangin & 
Stoelinga, 2011). 


Trust and Confidentiality Are Critical 


Academic coaches must prove to teachers repeatedly that they can 
be trusted and will maintain confidentiality. In order to develop a 
working collaborative relationship, a math coach must communi- 
cate concern for the teacher’s needs. The coach must reserve judg- 
ment about the teacher’s instructional practices or classroom 
management and instead focus on the academic needs of the stu- 
dents, thus making continued access more likely (McCombs & 
Marsh, 2009). Ms. Paugh, cognizant of the way news travels in a 
rural school, had to be doubly careful not to share secrets or even 
mundane everyday happenings to avoid jeopardizing her entry to 
classrooms. In a rural school such as Mining Hills, a shared secret 
is sure to create a tidal wave in a very small pool. Ms. Paugh knew 
that a key to gaining and maintaining entry to the teachers’ class- 
room was to earn and keep teachers’ trust and to respect their 
confidentiality at all times. 


Gaining Entry in a Rural School Is Relatively Less 
Challenging 


While resistant teachers are a problem for a rural school academic 
coach, the familial workings of a rural school staff make it difficult 
for teachers to initially resist entry to their classrooms. Social 
norms make it hard for teachers to say no to a coach in such an 
interconnected setting. As a well-liked and respected member of 
the staff, Ms. Paugh found it relatively easy to gain initial entry to 
classrooms. While no teachers were rude enough to tell her 
directly that she was not welcome in their classrooms, a few did 
offer the obligatory visit that seemed a duty to a person whom 
they already knew. With some teachers, after the initial welcome 
to their classrooms or planning meetings, Ms. Paugh was not 


offered a return invitation. Others were grateful to make her a 
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part of their weekly meetings and regularly confided in her or 
sought her advice about difficult situations. For Ms. Paugh, getting 
an initial invitation to visit a teacher’s classroom or attend a plan- 
ning meeting was not the most difficult part of gaining entry. What 
became most difficult was convincing teachers to allow her to be 
a regular partner in their teaching and planning. In four partner- 
ships that resulted in high levels of entry, Ms. Paugh was invited to 
planning meetings on a weekly basis and to co-teach several times 
throughout the year. She experienced less success with six other 
partnerships, with three permitting only an initial planning meet- 
ing and no co-teaching. In a larger school with fewer connections 
and without the long-term relationships that are found in a rural 
school, academic coaches would likely experience challenges 
related to both a first meeting and subsequent meetings. This study 
finds that beyond the initial meeting, a rural school academic 
coach faces the same challenges in asking for a return visit as a 
coach in a suburban or urban setting. 


LIMITATIONS AND FUTURE RESEARCH 


Qualitative research can never be completely objective (Creswell, 
1998). No matter how hard I tried to avoid them, some of my own 
biases and perceptions influenced this research. Although I fre- 
quently examined my actions and questions through a critical lens 
focused on researcher bias, I recognize that my own background 
and experiences likely influenced the research. It is possible grow- 
ing up in a rural community may have influenced how I perceived 
Mining Hills or Ms. Paugh’s and her colleagues’ responses to situ- 
ations and questions. However, my personal experience may also 
be what allowed me to gain entry and be accepted so readily. 
This study focuses on Ms. Paugh and the teachers with whom 
she works. It is not meant to describe all teachers in rural schools 
or all math coaches. Research about the connections between aca- 
demic coaching and rural schools are scarce, and there are no iden- 
tified studies of academic coaches gaining entry into classrooms in 
rural schools. Additional case studies need to be conducted in 
places with similar demographics in order to derive valid conclu- 
sions or generalizations about academic coaches in rural schools. 
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Essay Book Reviews 


ACADEMIC/ PROFESSIONAL TEXT 


REVIEW BY MARY ELIZABETH MATTHEWS, Journal of Education 


Latinos/as and Mathematics Education, a volume edited by Kip 
Tellez, Judit Moschkovich, and Marta Civil, includes three chap- 
ters with an early career scholar serving as the lead author, Con- 
sistent with the theme of this issue of the Journal of Education, 
these chapters are the primary focus of this review, 


Latinos/as and Mathematics Education 


EDITED BY KIP TELLEZ, JUDIT MOSCHKOVICH, AND MARTA CIVIL. 
ZOITI. 


Charlotte, NC: IAP—Information Age Publishing. 348 pages. 
ISBN 978-1-61735-420-5. $45.99, 


While Latinos/as, particularly children of school age, are a rapidly 
growing population in the United States, Kip Tellez, Judit 
Moschkovich, and Marta Civil believe that media focus on this sta- 
tistic has caused, perhaps unintentionally, fear among non-Latino 
populations about threats to culture. The editors of this book dis- 
agree with this response, proposing instead that regardless of the 
size of the population, the mathematics educational needs of Lati- 
nos/as are worthy of study by researchers and notice by policy- 
makers because of student underperformance. Latinos/as and 
Mathematics Education presents 13 research studies that focused on 
language and culture as tools to enhance students’ mathematical 
learning rather than as weaknesses to be overcome. As noted by 
the socio-cultural researcher Luis C. Moll in the Foreword, the 
text is a welcome departure from the deficit perspective com- 
monly present in the literature. 

The book includes four sections into which the studies are 
grouped: (1) mathematics learning in the classroom, (2) learners 
as part of communities, (3) teacher professional development, and 
(4) assessment of Latino/a students. In order to narrow the scope 
of this review and as noted, reflect the theme of this issue of the 
Journal of Education, the reviewer will focus on the three chapters 
with an early career-scholar as the lead author: “Bilingual Students 
Using Two Languages During Peer Mathematics Discussions: ;Qué 
Significa? Estudiantes Bilingties Usando Dos Idiomas en sus Discu- 
siones Matematicas: What Does it Mean?” by William Zahner and 
Judit Moschkovich, “Conversations Around Mathematics Educa- 
tion with Latino Parents in Two Borderland Communities: The 
Influence of Two Contrasting Language Policies” by Jesus M. 
Acosta-Iriqui, Marta Civil, Javier Diez-Palomar, Mary E. Marshall, 
and Beatriz Quintos-Alonso, and “A Case Study of Multigenera- 
tional Mathematics Participation in an After-School Setting: Capi- 
talizing on Latinas/os Funds of Knowledge” by Hector Morales, 
Jr., Eugenia Vomvoridi-Ivanovic, and Lena Licon Khisty. 
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Zahner and Moschkovich begin their chapter by introducing 
the subjects, a group of six bilingual sixth graders in a mathemat- 
ics classroom at a dual-immersion bilingual school. Through a 
short transcript, the authors present the research question—if 
these students all speak both Spanish and English and are permit- 
ted to use either in their classroom, why do they mix the two lan- 
guages in discussions? 

Their previous analyses of a video of this student group led to 
two findings: (1) the students almost exclusively discussed calcu- 
lations rather than concepts, and (2) a mathematical authority gov- 
erned student discussion, an authority that was neither the one 
thought to be the best student nor the one who had the correct 
answer. Guided by these two findings, passages from the tran- 
scripts, theories, and previous research, Zahner and Moschkovich 
tested five hypotheses to explain why these sixth graders code- 
switched between Spanish and English. 

The first hypothesis stated that students were using their first 
language to compensate for words they did not remember in Eng- 
lish, while a second hypothesis proposed that students required 
their primary language for computations. The third hypothesis sug- 
gested that the ability to switch languages enabled students to 
change the way they were thinking about a problem when they 
encountered cognitive challenges. The fourth hypothesis stated 
that students use code-switching as a resource to manage face dur- 
ing conversations and to facilitate turn taking. Finally, they consid- 
ered whether the non-dominant language was used to negotiate 
social position from group to group via power structures. 

From their analysis, Zahner and Moschkovich concluded that 
the data confirmed Moschkovich’s findings from a previous study: 
children use code-switching to repeat or elaborate a point in math- 
ematical discussions. The first three hypotheses were rejected, even 
though these statements are often presented as fact in the literature 
and thus, may have been supported by other researchers or theo- 
rists cited in this chapter. They also reported a limitation: that they 
did not have sufficient data to determine the validity of the fifth 
hypothesis because no data were collected on the social structures 
in which the students resided outside of the classroom. However, 
their work did support the fourth hypothesis, that students used 
code-switching as a way of managing face in conversation. 

The authors concluded that students’ multilinguistic abilities 
helped them manage social interactions in mathematical conversa- 
tions, a finding that may lead to more research on how students 
use these abilities to improve learning. If code-switching is benefi- 
cial, enabling students to access the language that serves them best 


in the moment would seem useful for developing mathematical 
understanding. 

The research reported by Acosta-Iriqui et al, examined parent 
involvement with student mathematics learning as mediated by 
schooling and the policies that shape it. The researchers conducted 
interviews with Spanish language—dominant parents through two 
Center for the Mathematics Education of Latinos/as (CEMLA) 
sites in two different states where the policy on bilingual education 
differed substantially. The first state, Arizona, adopted a law, in 
2000, which greatly restricted bilingual education and instead 
favored structured English immersion (SEI) where teachers taught 
in English only. The law also required that new immigrants be 
placed in an SEI setting for less than a single year before being 
placed in a regular classroom. In the comparison state, New Mex- 
ico, bilingual education was highly supported, and there was state 
legislation to support parental connections to bilingual schools. The 
researchers sought to determine the differences between parents’ 
perceptions of and interactions with schools and student mathe- 
matics learning under these two different sets of language policies. 

The parents interviewed for this study all came to various pro- 
grams associated with the CEMLA sites in order to help their chil- 
dren learn mathematics better. Thus, all parents involved in the 
study were highly interested in their children’s academic growth 
and were able to invest their time in this effort, a best-case sce- 
nario for studying how state policies and related programs can 
affect parental involvement with student learning. However, the 
parents had differing perceptions on their ability to assist their 
children with mathematics. 

Half of the parents interviewed in Arizona cited English-Only 
classes as a barrier to their participation in their child’s learning, 
While many of them attempted to learn English, they still found it 
difficult to understand homework problems, were unable to under- 
stand the mathematics questions, and had difficulty reading the 
textbook. Often they relied on older siblings to help their children, 
regardless of their mathematical ability. Five of the fourteen moth- 
ers interviewed expressed concern about the emotional effects 
English-Only education had on their children. One mother 
reported that because her children came home crying every day, 
she went out of her way to find a bilingual program within the state 
they could attend. Two different parents had at least one child drop 
out of school due to language problems. In contrast, the English 
language was not seen as a barrier by the parents in New Mexico. 
They felt comfortable interacting with teachers and participating in 
classrooms due to the bilingual environment. When asked how they 
would feel if their children were required to attend an English- 
Only school, these parents said they would be very concerned, 

There is a popular call for greater parental involvement in 
schools, and as Latino/a and particularly Mexican and Mexican- 
American students are growing as a population. Acosta-Iriqui et 
al.’s study suggests that bilingual education is a positive way to 
increase parental access for a high-need population. Parents 
tended to favor bilingual education, and because many of them had 
difficulty finding the time or resources to learn English, they found 
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it easier to be involved in a bilingual setting. Overall, parents of 
children who attended a bilingual school had better access to 
resources to be involved in their children’s education, and children 
were at lower risk of dropping out or leaving school because of 
problems with language and communication. Further, this chapter 
supports other research that finds that many Latino/a parents 
want to be involved in their children’s education, and from their 
perspective, students’ linguistic access affects their ability to con- 
tinue their education. 

Morales, Vomvoridi-Ivanovic, and Khisty focus on themes that 
are similar to those in the other two chapters reviewed here. These 
researchers analyzed one student’s experience in an after-school 
program where parents were invited to participate. The program 
used games to develop students’ reasoning and logic regarding 
topics in probability and arithmetic. Students worked in groups 
with peers, an undergraduate or graduate student who facilitated _ 
the games, and toward the end of the program, with parents. 

The chapter reports a case study of Rodrigo, a third-grade stu- 
dent who is learning a game, sharing his knowledge of the game 
with new people from different generations, and developing his 
own mathematical game. Initially, Rodrigo worked with a peer and 
a graduate student facilitator during the week when a game was 
introduced. At that time, Rodrigo spoke mostly English even — 
though the program focused on facilitating development of stu- 
dents’ mathematical abilities in Spanish. A few weeks later, he 
played the same game with an undergraduate student facilitator, 
peers, and parents (including his mother). In this setting, he spoke 
exclusively in Spanish, and also took a lead in the conversation 
although he had been more timid and quiet during the introduc- 
tion week. Finally, when he created his own game at home with the 
help of his mother, he incorporated a game she had mentioned 
during group play. He also created instructions almost exclusively 
in Spanish. In this setting where multiple Spanish-speaking adults 
worked with Rodrigo while playing a mathematical game, he 
developed complicated ideas about probability and was able to 
work with them in his first language. 

The authors point out that this research fills a gap in the con- 
versation about English language learners. Often the discussion 
focuses on overcoming barriers created by not understanding Eng- 
lish and finding ways to improve the understanding of mathemat- 
ics in English, while there is a lack of research on how to develop 
students’ advanced mathematical understandings in their native 
language. The work of Zahner and Moschkovich validates the use 
of different languages in different contexts. The study conducted 
by Acosta-Iriqui et al. suggests the importance of parental involve- 
ment in mathematical learning and the effects of policies that may 
encourage or limit their participation. Finally, the case study 
reported by Morales et al. adds a personalized story that enables 
readers to appreciate the students’ mathematical capacities as well _ 
as the importance of developing mathematical skills within their 
native language and in concert with multigenerational speakers. 

A theme emphasized throughout the book is that each of these 


studies focuses on specific groups of students at a specific time and 
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that the findings cannot be generalized to all Latino/a students 
across settings and time. Téllez, Moschkovich, and Civil are care- 
ful to note that many of these studies focus on students of Mexi- 
can heritage from specific regions, and that social climates change 
frequently. Thus, while these studies may inform decisions, they 
can offer only limited insights into the language use of bilingual 
and multilingual students in the mathematics classroom. 

The research may be limited in its application, but the studies 
reported in Latinos/as and Mathematics Education offer new and 
innovative ways to think about language learners in the mathe- 
matics classroom, including using students’ native language and 
culture as contributors to success. The related topics of the 
research conducted within a variety of methodologies yield infor- 


mation for educators, policy-makers, and teachers alike, From 


ACADEMIC/PROFESSIONAL TEXT 


insights into native-language learning, to valuing and enabling 
parental contributions to mathematics learning, to the profes- 
sional development of bilingual teachers, this text offers a shift in 
perspective for those interested in enhancing the mathematical 
learning of Latinos/as and offers hope for the possibilities of 
drawing on students’ first language and culture as resources in the 
classroom and the community. 

By focusing in depth on one group of students as they learn one 
discipline, Latinos/as and Mathematics Education makes an important 
contribution to our understanding of a critical goal in contempo- 
rary education: the fundamental need for equality of opportunity 
for all learners. The insights that have been gleaned by these math- 


ematics educators offer promise to scholars in other specializations. 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS 


Early Books of Award- Winnin g Authors 


REVIEW BY MICHELLE CARNEY AND STOREY MECOLI, 
Journal of Education 


Freight Train, The Snowy Day, Charlotte’s Web, Let the Circle Be Unbroken, 
Number the Stars. For those versed in children’s literature, these 
titles are familiar, well-regarded classics that teachers and parents 
feel confident in introducing to young readers. But where did the 
beloved authors and illustrators of these texts begin? What came 
before these now classic works? In an issue of the Journal of Educa- 
tion that features the work of early career scholars, this is a fitting 
question to ask. In this review, we focus on selected classic chil- 
dren’s authors’ first works, promising predictors of those to 
come. We are well aware that the world has changed dramatically 
since the publication of these books and those that we will review, 
but it is fair to say that the books are true to Ezra Pound’s view that 
a book is “a classic because of a certain eternal and irrepressible 
freshness” (1960, p. 26). 

Evident in these early works is the authors’ careful attention to 
the craft of writing that became the hallmark of their books. 
Rickards and Hawes (2006) have suggested that there is value in 
helping the young reader to explore the work of the writer 
through the study of authors’ craft. All the books reviewed here 
provide a range of powerful exemplars for teachers and parents to 
use in pointing out how authors and illustrators carefully craft 
their words and images. Helping young writers to understand how 
choice of words, realistic dialogue, and engaging illustrations con- 
tribute to the richness of the reader’s response can introduce a 
lifelong quest for young authors who are working on developing 
their own craft. In studying classic authors’ first works, it is also 
enlightening to young readers and writers to discover the ways in 
which renowned writers and artists have developed their craft 


over time. 


We Read: A to Z 

BY DONALD CREWS 

27 pages. Greenwillow Books, 1967. 

(Ages 3 to 8) 

Author’s Awards: Caldecott Honors Award, 1979, 1980 


Beloved children’s author Donald Crews is perhaps best known for 
his picture books about modern transportation, Freight Train and 
Truck. Also well recognized are the books about his childhood and 
summers spent in Florida, such as Shortcut and Bigmama’s. His first 
book, however, focused on a much more basic topic, the letters of 


the alphabet, that serve as building blocks for young readers. As 
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Crews notes on the very first page: “From the alphabet, with just 
twenty-six letters, A to Z, all words are made” (p. i). 

As any reader of children’s books is well aware, the alphabet is 
a common choice for authors and illustrators. However, it is not 
the subject matter that makes Crews’ first effort stand out and 
gives the reader a glimpse of the celebrated author yet to come. 
Instead, it is the unique way Crews approached the subject. While 
readers are often treated to letters of the alphabet being served up 
alongside illustrations of objects that begin with that letter—A is 
for apples, for example—Crews took a decidedly different tact. 

The author used locations and descriptors to accompany the 
alphabet letters. Crews, a talented artist, paired these descriptors 
with bright, engaging graphic designs that catch the reader’s eye. 
For instance, Crews wrote: “Cc, corner: where the yellow is” (p. 3). 
Adjacent to this page is a fiery red page, a small, sunshine-yellow 
square in the bottom right corner. The result of this different 
approach to illustrating the alphabet is not just a book that is unique 
in its design, but also, one that is refreshing and visually arresting. 

The book progresses with Crews using a limited palette of col- 
ors—black, white, red, green, blue, orange, and yellow. “Jj, 
jagged: sharp points” (p. 10). A stark white background is over- 
taken by a jagged black design, filling all but the edges of the page 
with its “sharp points.” “Ss, size: one large, one small” (p. 19). 
Again, the white background, this time with a large red square fill- 
ing the largest part of the page, excepting the small black square 
couched in the bottom right corner. By limiting his palette to these 
few vibrant colors, the graphic designs are all the more appealing. 

Predictive of the author’s future contributions to children’s lit- 
erature is the fact that this book lends itself to the reader who has 
progressed well beyond early literacy. By incorporating directions 
and properties with the alphabetic letters, Crews also provides a 
text that is useful for early spatial reasoning. “Vv, vertical: up and 
down” (p. 22), Crews writes, and the reader observes bright blue 
and green stripes lined neatly (and vertically) across the page. “Pp, 
parts: pieces separated” (p. 16) is accompanied by a large black 
square separated into smaller black squares by thin white lines. 
This is later contrasted with “Ww, whole: in one piece” (p. 23), 
where this same black square is restored to its entirety. “Qq, quar- 
ters: four equal parts” (p. 17), and “Rr, right: the half where the 
blue is” (p. 18) are other examples of how young readers are learn- 
ing more than just the alphabet when they read this book. 

As the reader pages through the book, a sense of the pleasure 
Crews experienced as the writer/illustrator is evident. There’s a 
playfulness that comes through the text and illustrations—page 14 
teases us with “Nn, nothing:,” and all we get is a blank white 


page—that both delights and intrigues the reader. Those who 
enjoy the illustrations and text of Crews later books should 


become acquainted with his earliest work. 


My Dog Is Lost! 

BY EZRA JACK KEATS AND PAT CHERR 

32 pages, Viking, Penguin Putnam Books for Young Readers, 1966. 
(Ages 4-8) 

Authors’ Awards: Caldecott Medal, 1963, 1970; Children Choices 
Award, International Reading Association and Children’s Book 
Council, 1977; University of Southern Mississippi, Silver Medal- 
lion for Outstanding Service in the Field of Children’s Literature, 
1980; Keats Archives established by the de Grummond Collection 
of Children’s Literature, at the University of Southern Mississippi 
in Hattiesburg, 1985; UNICEF Ezra Jack Keats International 
Award for Excellence in Children’s Book Illustration established, 
1985-1994; Ezra Jack Keats New Writers Award established by 
the New York Public Library, 1986; Ezra Jack Keats Bookmaking 
Competition established by the New York City Department of 
Education in collaboration with the Foundation, 1986; American 
Library Association, Posthumous Honoree for Outstanding Advo- 
cacy for Libraries in the 20th Century, 2000; Ezra Jack Keats New 
Illustrator Award established by the New York Public Library, 
2001; Society of Illustrators, Posthumous Lifetime Achievement 
Award, 2006 


Erza Jack Keats was born in 1916 in East NewYork, the third child 
of a Polish Jewish family. As did other immigrants, he knew 
poverty and hardship during the Great Depression. The biograph- 
ical information provided on his foundation’s website, (www.ezra- 
jack-keats.org) describes an artistically gifted young man torn 
between helping his family deal with economic hardships and pur- 
suing his love of painting. Keats, born Jacob “Jack” Katz, also 
endured anti-Semitism, an experience that later influenced his 
choice of characters. 

Perhaps best known for The Snowy Day, A Letter to Amy, and Peter’s 
Chair, Keats was one of the first children’s authors to portray, with 
integrity, Black children in urban settings. His characters were nei- 
ther token representatives nor caricatures, but fully realized and 
authentic members of a diverse community. This sensitive por- 
trayal of those who were often marginalized is evident in his first 
book, My Dog Is Lost, co-authored with Pat Cherr. 

The book’s main character is Juanito, a young boy whose family 
has recently moved to NewYork City from Puerto Rico. Adding to 
his troubles of being a stranger in a strange land, Pepito, his canine 
best friend, is missing. Although Juanito knows no English (and as 
Juanito notes, neither does Pepito), he gathers his courage and ven- 
tures into the city to find his lost dog. In a double page of detailed 
charcoal sketches, Keats brings us with Juanito through the grocery 
store, the playground, the Laundromat, and the subway. The reader 
feels the hot tears ready to spill from Juanito’s eyes as he searches 
without success. Juanito’s fortunes begin to change when he spies a 
sign in the window of the bank, “Aqui se habla espanol.” He enters 
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the bank and says to the teller, “Mi perro se ha perdido,” and the 
kind man writes the English translation, “my dog is lost.” 

Holding fast to both the paper and his love for his dog, Juanito 
continues his search through the diverse neighborhoods of New 
York City: Chinatown, Little Italy, and Harlem. In each neighbor- 
hood, children come to Juanito’s aid, providing him with the Eng- 
lish words to described his pet; rojo, peludo, zambo, grande, and 
joining his search calling, “Pepito, Pepito!” Just as hope is lost, and the 
children must leave Juanito to start for home, a police officer 
arrives, Juanito shows the officer his now crumpled paper, anda 
jau-jau! Pepito barks from atop the officer’s horse. He is found! 

Keats’s bilingual story skillfully contextualizes Spanish words 
and phrases, situating them as language in use and increasing the 
likelihood that the reader will learn and remember. The illustra- 
tions also provide visual cues to the words’ meanings. For exam- 
ple, Juanito points to a woman wearing a thick, shaggy coat as he 
describes his dog as peludo. As Juanito travels from neighborhood 
to neighborhood, he collects not just friends but also words. In this 
way Keats repositions the role of language from the beginning of 
the story, when it separated Juanito from his new home, to becom- 
ing a way to connect to new people and places. 

The Ezra Jack Keats Foundation maintains an informative web- 
site (www.ezra-jack-keats.org) where parents and educators will 
find resources such as lesson ideas, audio recordings of selected 
books, script adaptations, and biographical information. Also of 
note are the Ezra Jack Keats Foundation mini-grants, which offer 
monetary support for creative projects that promote multicultural 
and intergenerational connections. Readers who live in the vicin- 
ity of Cambridge, Massachusetts, may visit the Gutman Library in 
the Harvard University Graduate School of Education, where 
there is a collection of selected papers and illustrations created by 
Keats, the first children’s author-illustrator to be so honored. 

While Keats’ later work will show the increasing influence of 
his training in fine art and his maturation as a children’s writer, in 
the pages and illustrations of My Dog Is Lost the reader senses a 
writer searching for his voice. Young readers, their teachers, and 
parents can be grateful that through the pages of his books, Ezra 


Jack Keats’ voice continues to be heard almost half-century later. 


Stuart Little 
BY E. B, WHITE, ILLUSTRATED BY GARTH WILLIAMS 


131 pages. HarperCollins Publishers, 1945. 
(Grades 3—5) 


Author’s Awards: The Gold Medal for Essays and Criticism from 
the National Institute of Arts and Letters, 1960; Presidential 
Medal of Freedom, 1963; Laura Ingalls Wilder Medal, 1970; 
National Medal for Literature, 1971; Elected to the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters, 1973 


The name, E. B. White, is synonymous with classic children’s liter- 
ature. He is perhaps best known for Charlotte’s Web, his timeless 
story of friendship, salvation, and nature’s cycle of birth and death. 
In classrooms across time and geography, teachers and students 
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have accepted White’s invitation to enter a barn where they meet 
Wilbur and Charlotte and come to share in the joys of friendship, 
the grief of loss, and the pleasures of life’s progress, In Stuart Lit- 
tle, his first book for children, we find the beginning threads of 
these universal themes of the human condition, albeit most often 
told through an imagined world of animals, a place that White will 
masterfully portray throughout his writing career. 

Elwyn Brooks White was born in Mount Vernon, New York, in 
1899. After his piece on the Bronx River was published in The New 
Yorker, he was invited to become a contributing editor in 1927 and 
established a reputation for the insightful commentaries that were 
featured weekly in the “Notes and Comment” column 
(http: / /www.notablebiographies.com). In 1959, White was 
invited to revise The Elements of Style, the seminal handbook for 
writers that was the original work of his former professor, William 
Strunk. In all three of White’s books for children, Stuart Little, The 
Trumpet of the Swan, and Charlotte’s Web, the reader can appreciate 
White’s adherence to his own advice in the clear, precise, and 
direct language he uses to tell each of these stories. Garth 
William’s illustrations in shades of black and gray provide an 
engaging counterpoint to White’s text and are a tribute to a part- 
nership that continued for all of White’s books. 

E. B. White tells his own story of the beginning of Stuart Little 
and the beginning of his career as a writer of children’s books. 
“Many years ago, I went to bed one night in a railway sleeping car, 
and during the night I dreamed about a tiny boy who acted rather 
like a mouse. That’s how the story of Stuart Little got started.” 
(http: / / www.scholastic.com/teachers/ contributor /e-b-white). 

As the book begins, the namesake character arrives into the Lit- 
tle family of New York City. It is immediately apparent that Stuart 
Little is a remarkable baby because he has many of the character- 
istics of a mouse including his small size and a “mouse’s sharp nose, 
a mouse’s tail, a mouse’s whiskers, and the pleasant, shy manner of 
a mouse” (pp. 1—2). After the doctor reassures the Littles that their 
mouse-child is healthy and robust, the baby is given the same love 
and care as older brother George. The pace of the story allows no 
opportunity for the reader to feel sorry for the diminutive Stuart 
but instead sees him as a “great help to his parents, and to his older 
brother George, because of his small size and because he could do 
things that a mouse can do and was agreeable about doing them” 
(p. 4). In a subtle yet powerful message of acceptance and the 
capacity of the imagination to suspend disbelief, particularly at this 
time, White writes, “At birth, Stuart could have been sent by first 
class mail for three cents, but his parents preferred to keep him 
rather than send him away . . .” (pp. 2-3). 

Indeed, there is a matter-of-fact manner in which White pres- 
ents the arrival of a mouse-child to this family. Only in private do 
Mr. and Mrs. Little discuss the challenges of having a mouse-child 
in the family. They worry about Stuart hearing disparaging refer- 
ences to mice lest they give him nightmares and a poor self-con- 
cept. They worry about a mouse hole in the corner of the pantry 
and whether Stuart might be drawn to its dark reaches; after all, 
remarked Mr, Little “. . . he does look like a good deal like a 
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mouse. And I’ve never seen a mouse yet that didn’t like to go into 
a hole” (p.11). They do not seem to worry, however, that the fam- 
ily cat Snowball, is less than enamored with Stuart for obvious cat 
and mouse reasons. 

The first half of White’s story tells of Stuart’s adventures in the 
larger world. He takes the trolley to travel confidently in New York 
City, fashioning mouse-sized dimes to pay his fare; expertly cap- 
tains a model sailing schooner in a Central Park pond; and with the 
help of his friend Margola, the beautiful hen-bird, he even survives 
a near miss on the city garbage barge. Unlike the movie adapta- 
tion, these adventures are told without slapstick humor, but with 
an eye to Stuart’s competence and determination. The reader is 
not surprised when, in the second half of the book, Stuart bor- 
rows a model motor car and takes to the open road to find Mar- 
gola after she disappears from her usual perch in the Little’s 
Boston fern, just as spring arrives. 

Among his on-the-road adventures, readers will enjoy Stuart’s 
day as a substitute teacher, as he puts aside the typical day’s lesson 
plans and engages the students in a discussion of what it might 
mean to be Chairman of the World. Not only are young readers 
invited to imagine a mouse-child, but perhaps in the ultimate tri- 
umph, to read about this creature assuming the role of a teacher. 
In a wonderful example of White’s subtlety in allowing a small 
creature to aspire to a large goal, he writes the following exchange 
between Stuart and the students, 


“Well, alright then, let’s talk about the Chairman of the 
World. The world gets into a lot of trouble because it has no 
Chairman. I would like to be Chairman of the World myself.” 

“You're too small,” said Mary Bendix. 

“Oh, fish feathers!” said Stuart. “Size has nothing to do 
with it. It’s temperament and ability that count. The Chair- 
man has to have ability and he must know what is important. 
How many of you know what is important?” (p. 92) 


The answers that follow are evidence of White’s appreciation 
for the beauty in the commonplace, a celebration that will con- 
tinue in his later books, The Trumpet of the Swan and Charlotte’s Web. 
“A shaft of sunlight at the end of a dark afternoon, a note in music, 
and the way the back of a baby’s neck smells if its mother keeps it 
tidy” (p. 92). 

In anod to the more serious themes children might be allowed 
to consider, Stuart-as-teacher guides them in determining what 
world-wide laws might be necessary and fair to all constituents by 
directing a skit featuring the bold theft of a student’s treasured 
item and the positive outcome of the event. 

The book’s final chapter describes Stuart’s continuing and ulti- 
mately successful journey to find Margola (p. 131). As if to fore- 
tell the road ahead in E. B. White’s future as a children’s author, 
Stuart “peered ahead into the great land that stretched before him, 
the way seemed long. But the sky was bright, and he somehow felt 
he was heading in the right direction” (p. 131). And with that, Stu- 
art climbed back into his roadster and “started up the road that 
headed north” (p. 131) to continue what White described as his 
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“quest” for what is “perfect and unattainable” (Neumeyer, 1994, p. 
xxv). Through the craft of anthropomorphism, this gifted author 
portrays animals and their human friends in stories that make it 
possible for young readers to experience vicariously, some of life’s 
more challenging journeys. In White’s books, we find guidance for 


our most human quests. 


Song of the Trees 
BY MILDRED D. TAYLOR, ILLUSTRATED BY JERRY PINKNEY 


48 pages. The Dial Press, 1975. 

(Grades 3—5) 

Author’s Awards: Newbery Medal Award Winner, 1977; Coretta 
Scott King Award, 1982, 1988, 1990, 2002; Jane Addams Honor 
Citation, 1976, 1977, 1982, 1996; First Prize Council on Interra- 
cial Books for Children, 1973; Outstanding Book of the Year Cita- 
tion, New York Times, 1975, 1981, 1987; Christopher Book 
Award, 1988, 1990; ALA Notable Book Citation, 1976, 2002; 
Boston Globe-Horn Book Award for fiction, 1988 


For many decades Mildred D. Taylor’s books have been held in 
great esteem by scholars, teachers, parents, and other readers. Roll 
of Thunder, Hear My Cry, perhaps the most well known, is a book 
students recall and can reflect upon long after they have closed its 
cover. This celebrated author has produced nine books over the 
course of her career, many of them centered on the Logan family 
and told through the reflective voice of young Cassie Logan. Song 
of the Trees was where both Taylor’s career and Cassie’s story began. 
Although this was Taylor’s first published work, it was a forecast of 
the brilliance to come, garnering several awards, including Winner 
of the 1973 Council on Interracial Books Award: First Prize 
African American. 

Much of Taylor’s work has focused on African American fami- 
lies living through the Great Depression, and the author has 
acknowledged that much of the content is autobiographical, often 
drawing from the experiences of her own family. In the opening 
note to the reader, Taylor writes: 


This book is based on a true story, one that actually hap- 
pened in my family. As a small child, I often listened to my 
father recount his adventures growing up in rural Missis- 
sippi during the Depression. His vivid description of the 
giant trees, the coming of the lumbermen, and the events 
that followed made me feel that I too was present, I hope my 
readers will be as moved by the story as I was. (p. 3) 


Like many gifted authors, Taylor draws upon what she knows, and 
what results is a story that is compelling, unsettling, and moving. 
Taylor’s purpose here is to challenge the reader, to urge the reader 
to think critically about the events set in motion. In this, she suc- 
ceeds admirably. 

Written in first person perspective, the plot of the story 
evolves through the eyes of Cassie Logan, a young African Ameri- 
can girl growing up surrounded by a loving family, headed most 
days by her mother and her grandmother (whom she calls Big Ma) 
and including three brothers—Stacey, Little Man, and Christo- 
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pher-John. David Logan, the family patriarch, has been forced to 
work far from home, laying railroad track to earn the money that 
will provide for the family. The absence of a beloved and respected 
father is another trial imposed on the family by the Depression. 

When the story opens, Cassie awakes to a gray and misty morn- 
ing and stumbles downstairs to greet her family. Cassie and her 
brothers set out to see to their chores on the family farm, but not 
before Cassie overhears her mother and Big Ma talking about a 
troubling shortage of money and supplies, including Mama’s med- 
icine. Cassie is shooed out the door and is soon running and play- 
ing with her brothers, darting’ amongst the majestic trees. 

Taylor paints Cassie’s communion with the trees in such detail 
that the reader can feel Cassie’s sense of home amongst the tall 


sentinels. 


You can’t, you can’t, you can’t catch me, I taunted, dodging 
from one beloved tree to the next. Around shaggy-bark hick- 
ories and sharp-needled pines, past blue-gray beeches and 
sturdy black walnuts I sailed while my laughter resounded 
through the ancient forest, filling every chink. (p. 16) 


The beauty of Taylor’s language shines through passages such as 
these. 

However, the children’s revelry is soon cut short as they realize 
that many of these trees are scarred by large white Xs on the 
trunk. Hearing rustling amongst the leaves, Stacey urges his sib- 
lings into hiding as two white men come into view. The children 
listen as the men, Tom and Mr. Andersen, discuss the clearing of 
the forest. Mr. Andersen, in particular, seems to know the Logan 
family, noting callously that they are in no financial position to turn 
down his lowball offer for the clearing of their trees and talking 
dismissively about David Logan. When Tom suggests that David 
won’t stand for Mr. Andersen’s interference, Taylor’s dialogue is a 
chilling representation of the prejudice and real dangers African 
Americans faced at this time. The differential power dynamic is 
bleakly summed up in this exchange. 


“Mr. Andersen . . .”Tom hesitated a moment, looked up at the 
silent trees, then back at Mr. Andersen. “Maybe you should 
go easy on them,” he cautioned. “You know that David can be 
as mean as on ole jackass when he wanna be. . . .” 

Mr. Andersen looked uneasy. “What’s that gotta do with 
anything?” 

“Well, he just don’t take much to any dealings with white 
folks.” Again, Tom looked up at the trees. “He isn’t afraid like 
some.” ‘ 

Mr. Andersen laughed weakly. “Don’t worry ‘bout that, 
Tom. The land belongs to his mama. He don’t have no say in 
it. Besides, I guess I oughta know how to handle David 
Logan. After all, there are ways . . .” (p. 22) 


By portraying the children overhearing this menacing conversation 
while shielded only by a thin veil of leaves, Taylor allows her read- 


ers to feel and fear for their innocence and vulnerability. 
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As the story progresses, Mr. Andersen tries to intimidate the 
women of the Logan family into selling the family forest for a mere 
sixty-five dollars. Not knowing where else to turn, Cassie’s mother 
sends Stacey off on the family horse to retrieve David. The action 
shifts when six-year-old Little Man, upset about the damage done 
to his family’s land, whacks Mr. Andersen in the leg (hard) with a 
tree branch. Mr. Andersen and the loggers detain Little Man, 
Cassie, and Christopher-John, and Mr, Andersen decides the chil- 
dren could use some discipline. He takes off his belt and has dealt 
the first biting lash to Cassie’s bare legs when David Logan appears. 

David forces Andersen to release the children, and then forces 
his hand. Stacey and David had buried dynamite amongst the trees, 
and David tells Andersen that unless he and his men immediately 
vacate his land, he’ll blow them all to kingdom come. When 
Andersen attempts to call his bluff, David replies, “One thing you 
can’t seem to understand, Andersen . . . is that a black man’s 
always gotta be ready to die. And it don’t make me any difference 
if I die today or tomorrow. Just as long as I die right” (p. 44). Mr. 
Andersen and his men reluctantly leave the property, but not 
before Andersen makes vague threats about accidents that could 
happen to David down the road. 

Taylor’s powerful prose makes it possible for the reader to 
understand that although David has managed to temporarily shift 
the power dynamics through desperate actions, the respite is brief, 
at best. The novel ends with David, a kindred spirit to his daugh- 
ter Cassie, looking up at the trees. 


“Dear, dear old trees,” I heard him call softly, “will you ever 
sing again?” 
I waited. But the trees gave no answer. (p. 48) 


The inspired narrative of Song of the Trees, complemented by 
Jerry Pinkney’s stark pencil shaded illustrations, was a preview of 
the powerful storytelling that became a hallmark of Mildred D. 


Taylor’s celebrated career. 


A Summer to Die 

BY LOIS LOWRY 

150 pages. Random House Children’s Books, 1977. 

(Ages 10-13) 

Author’s Awards: Newbery Medal, 1990, 1994; Margaret A. 
Edwards Award for Lifetime Contribution to Young Adult Litera- 
ture, National Jewish Book Award, Boston Globe-Horn Book 
Award, 1987, 1993; International Reading Association Children’s 
Book Award; Parents’ Choice Gold; International Board on Books 
for Young People Honor List 


Lois Lowry enjoys a long and illustrious career in Young Adult lit- 
erature, Her novels have been essential to the middle school Eng- 
lish Language Arts booklist, with Number the Stars and The Giver 
among the favorites of teachers and students. In the beginning was 
a book close to the author’s heart—A Summer to Die. 

This page-turning first novel deals with the difficult and 
painful loss of a sibling, an experience that Lowry, knows well, 
having lost her older sister, Helen, when they were both too 
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young. The novel treats life and death honestly, contrasting the 
pain of loss with glimpses of life’s surprising moments of joy, 
even in the midst of tragedy. 

In Lowry’s first book, the reader comes to know Meg, the 
younger sister of Molly, and the daughter of two loving parents. 
Whereas Molly is beautiful and popular at school, Meg often feels 
like the odd duck. She is too keenly aware that people don’t regard 
her the way they regard Molly and often finds herself enthralled 
with her sister’s outer beauty. Lowry describes the awe of a 


younger sibling in this passage: 


[E]very now and then I glance at her and see her as if she 
were a stranger. One night recently she was sitting in front 
of the fire doing her homework, and I looked over because 
I wanted to ask her a question about negative numbers. The 
light from the fire was on her face, all gold, and her blond 
hair was falling down across her forehead and in waves 
around her cheeks and onto her shoulders. For a second she 
looked just like a picture on a Christmas card we had gotten 
from friends in Boston; it was almost eerie . . . Then she saw 
me watching her, and stuck her tongue out, so that she was 


just Molly again, and familiar. (p. 19) 
Additionally, Molly is easy in a way that Meg is not—quick to 


laugh, slow to get angry, eager and enthusiastic about even the most 
mundane things. Lowry paints a picture of someone who is easy to 
love, and as a reader, one can understand how this can cause Meg 
to live in a perpetual state of feeling like “the other one.” 

Life changes, however, when Meg and Molly’s father, a college 
professor decides to temporarily relocate the family to a house in 
the country so he can finish his book. Meg instantly takes to the 
place, making friends with Will Banks, the seventy-year-old neigh- 
bor as well as a young, free spirited couple expecting their first 
child. A talented photographer, Meg improves her craft, and her 
father builds her a darkroom of her own. 

The difficulty for Meg is Molly, who is sick most of the year and 
subject to nosebleeds. She is worn down and ill-tempered, not like 
herself. One night after the sisters squabble, Meg awakens to 
Molly asking for help. Her hair, face, and clothes are covered with 
blood. Meg runs to her parents’ room: “‘Something’s wrong,’ I 
told them. ‘Something’s wrong with Molly’” (p. 54). 

From this moment, Lowry skillfully weaves the tale of a family 
dealing with a beloved member’s serious illness—the sadness, 
worry, and fatigue. However, what Lowry is most adept at is sprin- 
kling in small perfect moments of joy, including the time when the 
family, often solemn and tense, find themselves having an 
impromptu dance party in their living room. Or the moment 
where Meg photographs the birth of the child of the young cou- 
ple down the road, an experience she recounts to Molly the last 
time she sees her alive. Lowry, having gone through an experience 
similar to Meg’s loss of her sister, does not spare the reader the 
pain of Molly’s death. However, she sensitively makes the point 
that life, with all its beauty, goes on, even after the worst 


moments. She writes, in Meg’s voice: 
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Time goes on, and your life is still there, and you have to live 
it. After a while you remember the good things more often 
than the bad. Then, gradually, the empty silent parts of you 
fill up with sounds of talking and laughter again, and the 
jagged edges of sadness are softened by memories. 

Nothing will be the same, ever, without Molly. But 
there’s a whole world waiting, still, and there are good 


things in it. (p. 136) 


With an authentic and sympathetic voice, Lowry invites the reader 
to feel empathy for Meg, Molly, and their family. Not to pity them, 
but to understand them with all their talents, virtues, and limita- 
tions. This attention to real and honest emotion hints at the com- 
plexity of feelings Lowry is able to capture in her later novels. A 
Summer to Die was her first novel in her distinguished career, and it 
still stands the test of time. 

We hope that the teachers and parents who first read these 
books in their earlier years and the children they now nurture will 
find in them “a certain eternal and irrepressible freshness” (Pound, 


1960, p. 26). 
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All manuscripts will be judged on the significance of the content, the inclusion of a valid discussion of implications for practice in the 


broader field of education, and the clarity and cohesion of the text. 


Reports of Original Research will be judged, as well, on the significance of the inquiry, the rigor of the methodology, the validity of 


the findings and the implications. These articles may include a minimum number of clear effective tables and/or figures placed at the end 


of the text. 


Explications of Theory will be judged, as well, on the significance of the theory, the clarity of the explication, the quality of the justifi- 
cation, and the validity of the implications. 


Reflections will be judged, as well, on the quality of the critical analysis and reflections, and the validity of the implications. 


For additional information, please contact: 
Roselmina (Lee) Indrisano, Editor 

Journal of Education 

Boston University School of Education 

Two Silber Way 

Boston, MA 02215 

E-mail address: leeindri@bu. edu. 
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CALL FOR PAPERS: EARLY CAREER SCHOLARS ISSUE 


Volume 194, Number 2 will feature articles by scholars who are in the early years of their academic/professional careers, Manuscripts 
should be submitted by November 1, 2013. 


The mission of the Journal of Education is to disseminate knowledge in the service of practice and to expedite the integration of research, 


theory, and practice in education. Researchers, scholars, teachers, administrators, specialists, and advanced graduate students are invited 
to submit manuscripts. Three types of articles will be considered: Reports of original research, explications of theory, and reflections on 
education. Each manuscript should inform the education of PK—12 learners, or pre-service and in-service teachers and other profession- 
als in the field. The manuscript must include a discussion of implications for practice in the broader field of education (i.e., beyond the 
particular educational setting in which the work was conducted). 


Reports of Original Research should include a review of the relevant literature, a description of the methodology, a summary of the 
findings, and a discussion of implications for practice in the broader field of education (i.e., beyond the particular educational setting in 
which the work was conducted), 

Explications of Theory should begin with a clear explanation of a theory that informs practice, a description of the historical context, 
and a justification based on the literature The manuscript must include a discussion of implications for practice in the broader field of 
education (i.e., beyond the particular educational setting in which the work was conducted). 

Reflections by scholars and professionals who are informed observers of education in classrooms and schools should provide critical 
analysis and insights regarding effective practice. Experienced researchers may offer an historic analysis of a significant topic of inquiry 
and the effects on the field, as well as insights into implications for practice in the broader field of education (i.e., beyond the particular 
educational setting in which the work was conducted), 


MANUSCRIPT SUBMISSION 


The manuscript should be submitted as an attachment in electronic form in Microsoft Word format to: bujed@bu.edu. The text should be 
approximately 25 pages long, double spaced, in 12 pt. Times New Roman typeface, and introduced with a 100-word abstract. There should 
be a one-inch margin on all sides of an 8’ x 11-inch page. The manuscript should conform to the style specifications of the American Psy- 
chological Association. The Concise Rules of APA Style, Sixth Edition, published by the Association in 2009, is the recommended source. 


Consistent with the policy of blind review, the author(s)’ name(s) should be listed only on a cover sheet that will be removed before the 
manuscript is sent to the reviewers. The cover sheet should include: the author(s)’ name(s) and institutional affiliation(s), the first author’s 
mailing address, telephone number, and e-mail address. Acknowledgment of cooperating scholars or professionals and funding sources 
should be added to the end of the manuscript. The first author will receive a notice of receipt of the manuscript within two weeks and 
the reviewers’ response within three months. Four types of decisions are made: Accept as submitted, Accept with revisions, Revise and 
resubmit, or Not accepted. Upon acceptance, the authors will be expected to agree to assign the rights to the copyright to the Journal of 
Education with the authors retaining broad duplication and distribution rights for teaching and related educational uses. 


CRITERIA 


All manuscripts will be judged on the significance of the content, the inclusion of a valid discussion of implications for practice in the 
broader field of education, and the clarity and cohesion of the text. 

Reports of Original Research will be judged, as well, on the significance of the inquiry, the rigor of the methodology, the validity of 
the findings and the implications. These articles may include a minimum number of clear effective tables and/or figures placed at the end 
of the text. 

Explications of Theory will be judged, as well, on the significance of the theory, the clarity of the explication, the quality of the justifi- 
cation, and the validity of the implications 


Reflections will be judged, as well, on the quality of the critical analysis and reflections, and the validity of the implications. 


For additional information, please contact: 
Roselmina (Lee) Indrisano, Editor 

Journal of Education 

Boston University School of Education 

Two Silber Way 

Boston, MA 02215 

E-mail address: leeindri@bu.edu. 
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